PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 


Thursday,  April  6,  1888. 


Mr.  INGALLS  (Mr*.  Hawley  in  the  chair.)  Mr.  President,  shortly  after  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees],  began  his  speech  yesterday  I  was  called  from  the  Senate  to  examine 
sign  a  large  number  of  enrolled  bills  for  transmission  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
had  supposed  from  the  notice  he  gave  that  his  speech  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff 
and  finance ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  this  morning  to  be  advised  by  an  item  in 
the  newspapers  that  I  had  been  the  object  of  the  Senator's  animadversion. 

A  casual  examination  of  his  speech  appears  to  me  to  disclose  certain  omissions  on  his  part  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  subject  of  pensions,  to  the  war  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  to  the  solid  S  >uth,  to  the 
recent  election  in  Louisiana,  and  to  the  issues  and  results  of  the  approaching  campaign,  which 
justify  some  observations  of  mine  in  reply. 

I  therefore  give  notice  that  on  Tuesday  next,  at  2  o'clock,  if  the  Senate  will  indulge  me,  I 
shall  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sher- 
man] for  the  purpose  of  enabling  me  to  submit  some  remarks  thereon. 


SPEECH    OF 


on.  JOHN  J.  INGALLS, 


OF  KANSAS, 


DELIVERED 


In  the   United  States  Senate   Tuesday,  May  /,  1888. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Sherman  to  refer  to  the  Com* 
ssaittee  on  Finance  the  President's  annual  message- 


Mr.  INGALLS  said: 

Mr.  President  :  On  the  11th  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  1888,  a  little  less  than  four  months 
ago,  Maj.  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter,  now  on 
the  retired  list,  wrote  a  letter  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  extract: 

And  now  to  you,  one  of  the  thousands  of 
kind,  generous  friends,  whose  hearts  I  have 
felt,  whose  forms  I  have  never  seen  nor  warm 
hands  touched,  I  beg  to  express  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  of  your  kind  acts  in  my  behalf, 
and  to  assure  you,  all  of  you,  North  and  South, 
that  my  heart  is  and  always  has  been  with  you, 
though  at  one  time  my  hand  and  head  worked 
the  best  they  knew  against  you  and  your  cause, 
believing,  as  I  did,  it  was  for  the  best. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voor- 
hees] in  the  course  of  his  observations  last 
Wednesday,  complained  with  some  bitter- 
ness that  "  a  determined  attempt  was  made 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,"  and  he 
added : 

It  has  been  continued  since,  to  blacken  the 
names  of  the  great  civil  as  well  as  military 
leaders  who  remained  true  to.Jhe  Democratic 
party,  as  at  enmity  with  the  clRse  of  the  Union 
and  in  an  alliance  of  sentiment  at  least  with 
the  Confederacy. 

He  also  admitted,  what  has  never  been 
•conceded  hitherto, so  far  as  I  am  advised,  by 
any  Democratic  orator,  that  there  is  such 
a  crime  as  treason,  and  that  to  be  an  ally 
of  the  Confederacy  was  to  be  a  traitor. 
From  his  complaint  at  the  accusations 
which  he  declared  had  been  made,  the  ir- 
resistible inference  was,  first,  that  the  im- 
plications against  the  civil  and  military 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  as  sympa- 
thizers with  the  South  were  not  true;  and 
next,  that  if  they  were  true,  they  were 
discreditable  and  dishonorable. 

Fitz-John  Porter  was  a  military  leader  in 


the  war  for  the  Union  who  remained  true 
to  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  dishon- 
orably dismissed  from  the  Army  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  many 
years  after  the  war  ended,  at  the  close  of 
a  fierce  struggle  in  Congress,  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  by  the  united  support  of 
the  Democratic  party,  including  many  of 
its  members  who  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  claimed 
by  his  friends  that  he  was  a  gallant  warrior 
who  had  been  sacrificed  as  a  political  vic- 
tim, but  he  assures  the  Confederates  in  the 
letter  which  I  have  read  that  his  heart  was 
always  with  the  South,  although  at  one 
time  his  head  and  hand  were  against  them 
and  their  cause.  That  even  at  that  fatal 
crisis,  when  his  head  and  his  hand  were 
"  working  their  best "  for  that  brave  Com- 
mander-General, John  Pope,  whom  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  describes  with  some- 
what of  redundant  and  elaborate  afflu- 
ence of  diction  as  a  vain,  pretentious, 
specious,  boasting,  and  vain-glorious  pre- 
tender—that even  then  his  heart  was,  as 
it  had  always  been  and  has  ever  since 
been,  with  Jeff.  Davis,  Lee,  and  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  And  Fitz-John  Porter, 
like  every  other  general  who  was  suspected 
and  distrusted  by  Lincoln  and  the  North- 
ern people,  is  canonized  as  a  sainted  pa- 
triot and  hero  by  the  Democratic  party 
North  and  South.  They  knew  their 
friends. 

Maj. -Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  an- 
other military  leader  who  retained  his 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party.  Born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  educated  at  West 
Point,  he  went  immediately  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  became  the  intimate  busi- 
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ness  associate  and  political  friend  of  Beau- 
regard, and  allied  himself  actively  with 
the  schemes  for  the  extension  and  perpet- 
uation of  human  slavery  by  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba,  being  concerned  in  that  filibus- 
tering enterprise  with  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston, Gustavus  W.  Smith,  Mansfield  Lovell, 
and  J.  K.  Duncan.  He  began  his  military 
career  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  General 
Scott.  He  abandoned  Pope  to  the  mercy 
of  his  foes  at  Centreville.  He  failed  to 
put  the  rebels  to  the  sword  at  Antietam, 
and  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  follow  them 
to  Winchester.  He  fatally  controlled  the 
destiny  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until 
the  battle  of  Frederick sburgh,  and  was 
the  intimate  friend,  associate,  and  com- 
panion of  Maj.-Gen.  Fitz- John  Porter. 

In  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  com- 
manded a  magnificent  host,  which  under 
Napoleon  would  have  bivouacked  in  every 
Southern  capital  from  Richmond  to  New 
Orleans.  After  the  victory  at  Malvern 
Hills  the  order  to  retreat  was  denounced 
by  Kearny  and  Hooker  in  terms  that  I  will 
not  repeat  here,  for  I  am  not  dealing  with 
his  military  but  with  his  political  career. 

History  has  pronounced  its  verdict  upon 
liim  as  a  soldier,  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  strive  in  vain  to  place  him  in  the 
category  with  Napoleon  and  Hannibal  and 
Caesar,  even  though  he  remained  true  to 
the  Democratic  party. 

I  deal  with  him  as  a  Democratic  politi- 
cian, and  I  affirm  that  no  man  can  read 
the  insubordinate  and  insolent  letter  that 
he  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  from  the 
gunboat  in  the  James  River,  to  which  he 
fled  after  the  loss  of  70,000  men  in  the  dis- 
astrous seven  days'  fight  before  Richmond, 
without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  McClellan  was  not  fully  and  actively 
in  accord  with  the  ideas  and  the  convic- 
tions then  animating  those  who  supported 
the  Union  cause. 

Here  is  the  letter  in  part: 

Harrison's  Landing,  July  7, 1862. 

Mr.  President  :  You  have  been  fully  in- 
formed that  the  rebel  army  is  in  the  front  with 
the  purpose  of  overwhelming-  us  by  attacking 
our  positions  or  reducing-  us  by  blocking  our 
river  communications.  I  can  not  but  regard 
our  condition  as  critical,  and  I  earnestly  desire, 
in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before 
your  excellency,  for  your  private  considera- 
tion, my  general  views  concerning  the  existing 
state  of  the  rebellion,  although  they  do  not 
strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of  this  army  or 
strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  official 
duties.  *  *  ';*  The  Union  must  be  preserved. 
*  *  *  The  time  has  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment must  determine  upon  a  civil  and 
military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
our  national  trouble.  *  *  *  The  responsi- 
bility of  determining,declaring,  and  supporting 
such  civil  and  military  policy  and  of  directing 
the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in  regard 
to  the  rebellion  must  now  be  assumed  and  ex- 
ercised by  you  or  our  cause  will  be  lost.  The 
Constitution  gives  you  power  even  for  the  pres- 
ent terrible  exigency.    *    *    * 

The  war  shall  be  conducted  on  the  highest 
principles  known  to  Christiau  civilization.  It 
should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event.  *  *  * 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  exe- 
cutions of  persons,  territorial  organization  of 
States,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should 
be  contemplated  for  a  moment. 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future 


conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be  made  known 
and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite 
forces  will  be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration 
of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will 
rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  desired  to  conduct  the  war  so  that 
the  people  of  the  South  should  not  be  sub- 
jugated, nor  their  property  confiscated, 
nor  treason  punished,  nor  States  con- 
quered, nor  slavery  abolished,  and  in 
effect  advised  his  army  to  disband  if  eman- 
cipation was  proclaimed. 

He  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
in  18G4  by  the  Democratic  party  upon  a 
platform  that  contained  the  following 
declaration.  It  is  ancient  history,  but  a 
generation  has  arisen  to  whom  it  may  be 
novel: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  does  expressly 
declare  as  the  sense  of  the  American  people  tl 
after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war.  during  which,  under 
the  pretense  of  a  military  necessity  or  war 
power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Consti- 
tution itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part, 
and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trod- 
den down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  essentially  impaired,  justice,  human- 
ity, libei'ty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand 
that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  etc. 

His  nomination  for  the  Presidency  was 
received  by  the  rebel  armies  in  their  in- 
trenchments  with  cheers,  and  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  Confederacy  with  approv 
ing  enthusiasm.  The  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  September  8,  1834,  said: 

Every  defeat  of  Lincoln's  forces  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  McClellan.  The  influence  of  the 
South,  more  powerful  in  the  shock  of  battle 
than  when  throwing  her  minority  vote  in  an 
electoral  college,  will  be  cast  in  favor  of 
McClellan  by  this  indirect  yet  efficacious  means. 

Upon  the  day  after  the  election,  in  the 
Confederate  congress,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Ten- 
nessee, declared: 

I  say  we  have  friends— good,  true,  valiant 
friends  at  the  North.  Every  vote  given  for 
McClellan  was  for  peace.  Every  vote  given  for 
McClellan  was  a  vote  against  Lincoln's  African 
policy.  Every  vote  given  for  McClellan  was  a 
vote  given  for  an  armistice.  If  McClellan  had 
been  elected,  he,  Foote,  was  prepared  to  make 
from  his  seat  a  proposition  for  a  convention  of 
the  sovereign  States,  North  and  Soutn,  and  he 
believed  the  South  would  have  secured  from 
it  peace  and  her  independence. 

Mr.  President,  the  election  occurred  in 
November.  Gen.McClellan  received  3  votes 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  11  votes  from 
the  State  of  J&jntucky,  and  7  votes  from 
the  State  of  Jrew  Jersey,  making 81  in  all; 
and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  passed  into 
history  as  a  military  and  civil  leadei  who 
had  remained  true  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

Maj.-Gen.  "Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  educated  at 
West  Point.  He  was  another  of  the  mil- 
itary leaders  that  was  true  to  theJDemoc- 
racy.  His  martial  career  is  one  of  the 
imperishable  heritages  of  American  glory. 
He  marched  and  he  triumphed,  lie  tilled 
the  abyss  of  fame  with  names  that  will  be 
eternally  luminous — the  Peninsula.  Antie- 
tam,  Gettysburgh,  Chancellorsville,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg!!.    Had  he  been  a 


soldier  under  Napoleon  he  would  have 
been  a  prince  and  marshal  of  the  empire. 
Undaunted  in  battle,  resolute,  with  an  in- 
domitable passion  for  glory,  he  was  the 
ideal  corps  commander,  and  was  well 
named  Hancock  the  Superb.  When  the 
war  closed  he  enjoyed  to  a  degree  almost 
unknown  in  our  history  the  affectionate 
admiration,  gratitude,  respect,  and  honor 
of  the  American  people,  irrespective  of 
party. 

But  he,  too,  became  tainted  with  the 
fatal  virus  of  an  ambition  for  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  they  voted  for  him  in 
1880,  fifteen  years  after  the  war  ended, 
not  as  the  man  who  defeated,  over- 
whelmed, and  destroyed  them  at  Getty s- 
burgh  and  in  the  Wilderness,  but  as  the 
author  of  Order  No.  40  and  ttie  deter- 
mined opponent  of  reconstruction  in  the 
fifth  military  district,  comprising  Louis- 
iana and  Texas.  What  were  his  duties 
as  denned  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867  ? 
It  was  entitled  : 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  the  rebel  States. 

I  quote  so  much  of  the  preamble  and  of 
section  8  as  will  suffice  to  show  his  pow- 
ers :  * 

Whereas  no  legal  State  governments  or  ade- 
quate protection  for  life  and  property  now 
exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and 
whereas  it  is  necessary  that  peace  and  good 
order  should  be  enforced  in  said  States  until 
legal  and  republican  governments  can  be  le- 
gally established :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  said  rebel  States  shall 
be  divided  into  military  districts  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  military  authority  of  the  United 
States,  as  hereinafter  prescribed,  *  *  *  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  the  fifth  district. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of- 
ficer assigned  as  aforesaid  to  protect  all  persons 
in  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  disorder,  and  violence,  and 
to  punish  or  cause  to  be  punished  all  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace  and  criminals  ;*•*.* 
and  all  interference  under  color  of  State  au- 
thority with  the  exercise  of  military  authority 
under  this  act  shall  be.  null  and  void. 

Those  who  were  in  sympathy  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  his  effort  to  overthrow 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress  in 
the  rebellious  States  were  dissatisfied  with 
Sheridan  and  the  other  great  commanders 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  they  found 
in  General  Hancock  a  willing  coadjutor. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rebel 
States  at  this  time  is  well  described  by 
General  George  IT.  Thomas,  who  com- 
manded an  adjacent  district,  and  who  was 
never  suspected  of  partisanship  or  injus- 
tice.    He  says  : 

In  localities  where  the  disfranchised  element 
is  strong  a  spirit  of  persecution  towards  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  authorities,  those  who 
recognize  the  political  rights  of  the  enfran- 
chised negroes,  and  the  negroes  themselves), 
especially  shows  itself  in  utter  contempt  of  all 
respect  for  law.  Violence  is  openly  talked  of. 
The  editorials  of  the  public  press  are  such  as 
to  create  the  most  intense  hatred  in  the  breasts 
of  ex-rebels  and  their  sympathizers.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  cause  disturbance,  *  *  *  by 
inciting  the  ruffianly  portion  of  this  class  of 
citizens  to  murder,  rob,  and  maltreat  white 
Unionists  and  colored  people  in  localities  where 
there  are  no  United  States  troops  stationed. 


The  local  authorities  often  have  not  the  will, 
and  more  often  have  not  the  power,  to  sup- 
press or  prevent  these  outrages. 

The  colored  people  are  quiet  and  peaceable  ; 
they  have  no  political  rights,  not  being  enfran- 
chised, yet  ruffians  are  permitted  to  tyrannize 
over  them,  without  fear  of  punishment.  The 
testimony  of  negroes  is  refused  in  the  State 
courts,  and  the  United  States  courts  are  diffi- 
cult of  access  to  an  ignorant  people,  without 
friends  or  iniiuence.  In  some  districts  ex- 
Union  soldiers  are  persecuted  by  their  more 
numerous  rebel  neighbors,  until  they  are 
forced  into  a  resistance  which  sometimes  ends 
with  the  loss  of  their  lives,  or  they  are  com- 
pelled in  self-defense  to  emigrate.  An  appeal 
to  the  courts  affords  but  little  hope  for  redress, 
as  magistrates  and  juries  too  often  decide  in 
accordance  with  tbeir  prejudices,  without  re- 
gard to  justice.  The  controlling  cause  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  depart- 
ment is  that  the  greatest  efforts  made  by  the 
defeated  insurgents  since  the  close  of  the  war 
have  been  to  promulgate  the  idea  that  the 
cause  of  liberty,  justice,  humanity,  equality, 
and  all  the  calendar  of  the  virtues  of  freedom 
suffered  violence  and  wrong  when  the  effort 
for  Southern  independence  failed.  This  is,  of 
course,  intended  as  a  species  of  political  cant, 
whereby  the  crime  of  treason  might  be  covered 
with  a  counterfeit  varnish  of  patriotism,  so 
that  the  precipitators  of  the  rebellion  might  go 
down  in  history  hand  in  hand  with  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Government,  thus  wiping  out  with 
their  own  hands  their  own  stains ;  a  species  of 
self-forgiveness  amazing  in  its.  effrontery, 
when  it  is  considered  that  life  and  property— 
justly  forfeited  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  of 
war,  and  of  nations,  through  the  magnanimity 
of  the  Government  and  people— was  not  ex- 
acted from  them. 

Under  this  inspiration  the  education  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  moral,  religious,  and 
political,  has  been  turned  into  channels 
wherein  all  might  unite  in  common.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  South,  resulting  from  war 
and  its  concomitants,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  substance, 
the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  political 
rights  and  financial  values,  as  well  as  personal 
rivalries,  have  all  combined  to  strengthen  the 
efforts  of  pernicious  teachers.  The  evil  done 
has  been  great,  and  it  is  not  discernible  that 
an  immediate  improvement  may  be  expected. 

The  reports  of  General  Sheridan  show 
that  the  situation  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
was  much  worse  even  than  that  depicted 
by  General  Thomas,  but  General  Hancock 
immediately  upon  assuming  command  is- 
sued his  celebrated  Order  No.  40,  prepared 
after  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Washington,  written 
on  his  way  down  the  river  on  a  steamer, 
and  promulgated  before  any  opportunity 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  had  occurred. 

[General  Orders  No.  40.] 
Headquarters  Fifth  Military  District, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  29, 1867^ 

I.  In  accordance  with  General  Orders  No.  81, 
headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's 
office,  Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1867, 
Maj.-Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  hereby  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  fifth  military  district  and  of  the 
department  composed  of  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas. 

II.  The  general  commanding  is  gratified  to 
learn  that  peace  and  quiet  reign  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  will  be  his  purpose  to  preserve  this 
condition  of  things.  As  a  means  to  this  great 
end  he  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  as  the  most  efficient  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  war  it  is  indispensable  to  repel  force  by 
force  and  overthrow  and  destroy  opposition  to 
lawful  authority.  But  when  insurrectionary 
force  has  been  overthrown  and  peace  establish- 
ed, and  the  civil  authorities  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  perform  their  duties,  the  military  power 
Should  cease  to  lead  and  the  civil  administra- 


fcion  resume  its  natural  and  rightful  dominion. 
Solemnly  impressed  with  these  views,  the  gen- 
eral announces  that  the  great  principles  of 
American  liberty  still  are  the  lawful  inherit- 
ance of  this  people,  and  ever  should  be.  The 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
the  natural  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of 
property  must  be  preserve  1. 

Free  institutions,  while  they  are  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
always  furnish  the  strongest  inducements  to 
peace  and  order.  Crimes  and  offenses  com- 
mitted in  this  district  must  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  and  judgment  of  the  regular 
civil  tribunals,  and  those  tribunals  will  be  sup- 
ported in  their  lawful  jurisdiction. 

Should  there  be  violations  of  existing  laws 
which  are  not  inquired  into  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, or  should  failures  in  the  administration 
of  justice  by  the  courts  be  complained  of,  the 
cases  will  be  reported  to  these  headquarters, 
when  such  orders  will  be  made  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

While  the  general  thus  indicates  his  purpose 
to  respect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  wishes 
all  to  understand  that  armed  insurrections  or 
forcible  resistance  to  the  law  will  be  instantly 
suppressed  by  arms. 

By  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock. 

The  results  of  this  abdication  of  his 
powers  and  this  renunciation  of  his  duties 
under  the  reconstruction  act  are  disclosed 
in  the  letter  of  Governor  Pease  to  General 
Hancock,  and  the  reply  of  the  latter,  which 
I  will  read  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  a  military  leader  who  remained  "true 
to  the  Democratic  party." 

Executive  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex.,  January  17, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  28th  of  December, 
1867,  was  received  at  this  office  on  the  11th 
inst.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  some  por- 
tions of  it,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  expressed 
therein  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Texas  and 
the  authority  of  the  civil  provisional  govern- 
ment now  existing  here. 

I  dissent  entirely  from  the  declaration  that 
"the  State  government  of  Texas,  organized  in 
subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  full  exercise  of  all  its  proper  pow- 
ers.11 The  act  of  Congress  "  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States  " 
expressly  declares  in  its  preamble  that  no  legal 
State  government  or  adequate  protection  of 
life  or  property  now  exists  in  Texas,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  peace  and  good  order  should  be 
enforced  in  said  State  until  a  loyal  and  repub- 
lican tttate  government  can  be  legally  estab- 
lished. It  then  provides  that  Texas  shall  be 
subject  to  the  military  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  fifth 
military  district.  It  also  directs  the  President 
to  assign  to  the  command  of  that  district 
an  officer  of  the  Army  not  below  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  to  detail  a  sufficient 
military  force  to  enable  such  officer  to  perform 
his  duties  and  enforce  his  authority ;  and 
makes  it  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  protect  all 
persons  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property, 
to  suppress  insurrection,  disorder,and  violence, 
and  to  punish,  or  cause  to  be  punished,  all  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace  and  criminals ;  and 
to  this  end  he  may  allow  local  civil  tribunals 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  try  offenders ;  or 
when  in  his  judgment  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  trial  of  offenders,  he  shall  have  power  to 
organize  military  commissions  or  tribunals  for 
that  purpose ;  and  also  declares  that  interfer- 
ence under  color  of  State  authority  with  the 
exercise  of  military  authority  under  said  act 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

This  act  further  provides  that  until  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  shall  be  by  law  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St  tes,  any  government  that  may  exist  therein 
shall  be  deemed  provisional  only,  and  in  all  re- 
spects subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  United  States  at  any  time  to  abolish,  mod- 
ify, control,  or  supersede  the  same. 

The  supplementary  act  of  July  19,  18G7,  de- 
clares it  to  have  been  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  original  act  and  the  supplementary 


act  of  the  23d  of  March,  1867,  that  the  govern 
ment then  existir gin  Texas  was  not  a  legal 
State*  government,  and  that  thereafter  said 
government,  if  continued,  was  to  be  continued 
subject  in  all  repects  to  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  and  the  paramount 
authority  of  Congress. 

***** 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  govern- 
ment, without  representation  in  Congress  and 
without  a  militia  force,  with  such  limited  pow- 
ers, and  thus  subject  to  be  further  limited  and 
changed  at  pleasure  by  the  military  commander 
of  the  district,  can,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called  a  State  government  organized  in  subor- 
dination to  the  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  full  exercise  of  all 
its  proper  powers. 

I  also  dissent  from  the  declaration  that  "  at 
this  time  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace."  Texas  can  not  properly  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  It  is  true  that 
there  no  longer  exists  here  any  organized  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  a  large  majority  of  the  white  population, 
who  participated  in  the  late  rebellion,  are  em- 
bittered against  the  Government  by  their  de- 
feat in  arms  and  loss  of  their  slaves,  and  yield 
to  it  an  unwilling  obedience,  only  because  they 
feel  that  they  have  no  means  to  resist  its  au- 
thority. None  of  this  class  have  any  affection 
for  the  Government,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  any  respect  for  it.  They  regard  the  leg- 
islation of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction as  unconstitutional  and  hostile  to 
their  interests,  and  consider  the  Government 
now  existing  here,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  usurpation  of  their  rights. 
They  look  upon  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
late  slaves  and  the  disfranchisement  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  own  class  as  an  act  of  insult  and 
oppression. 

***** 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  over  one  hundred 
cases  of  homicide  have  occurred  in  Texas 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  while  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  perpetrators  have  been  arrested, 
and  less  than  one-twentieth  of  them  have  been 
tried. 

Within  the  last  few  months  United  States 
officers  and  soldiers  have  been  killed  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  no  case 
have  those  who  committed  these  offenses  been 
tried  or  punished.  In  these  cases  the*,  most 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  military 
authorities  to  arrest  the  guilty  parties,  but 
without  success,  although  they  were  well 
known. 

It  often  happens  that  when  the  civil  officers 
of  a  county  are  disposed  to  do  their  duty  and 
endeavor  to  make  arrests,  they  are  unable  to 
do  so  because  they  are  not  properly  pustained 
by  the  citizens  of  the  county,  and  when  arrests 
are  made  a  large  portion  of  the  offenders  es- 
cape from  custody  because  there  are  no  secure 
jails  for  their  confinement,  and  the  county  au- 
thorities have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the 
proper  guards.  Several  cases  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  which  sheriffs  failed  entirely  to 
arrest  parties  who  had  been  indicted,  although 
they  remained  in  the  county  for  months. 

Grand  juries  often  fail  to  find  indictments 
when  they  ought  to  do  so,  and  petit  juries  as 
often  fail  to  convict  offenders  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  is  conclusive.  Hence  it  results 
that  in  many  cases  offenders  escape  punish- 
ment when  the  magistrates  and  sheriffs  do  their 

duty. 

***** 

The  condition  of  affairs  here  was  much  worse 
before  the  establishment  of  the  present  mili- 
tary government,  than  it  has  been  since.  The 
fear  of  arrest  by  the  military  authorities  and  a 
trial  by  a  military  commission  has  had  some 
effect  in  deterring  lawless  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say 
that  since  the  publication  of  General  Order 
No.  40,  of  29th  November,  1S67,  from  head- 
quarters fifth  military  district,  there  lias  been 
a  perceptible  increase  of -crime  and  manifests* 
tionsof  hostile  feelings  toward  the  Government 
and  its  supporters. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  give  such  a  recital 
of  the  condition  of  the  country.  But  the  re- 
ports and  correspondence  on  file  in  the  offices 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  of  the  military 
commanders  in  Texas  since  the  close  of  the  re- 


bellion  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  is  stated 
here. 

If  all  these  matters  had  been  known  to  the 
commanding  general  fifth  military  district,  his 
surprise  might  not  have  been  excited  that  a 
civil  magistrate  of  Texas,  who  is  desirous  to 
preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  give  se- 
curity to  person  and  life,  should  have  applied 
to  him  as  the  chief  officer  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas  is  entrusted  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  do  by  military  authority  what 
experience  had  proved  can  not  be  effectually 
done  by  the  officers  of  Texas,  with  the  limited 
means  and  authority  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested by  law. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

E.  M.  PEASE.. 
Bvt.  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  G.  Mitchell, 

Secretary  of  Civil  Affairs. 

Official : 

ft.  CHANDLER, 
Captain  Thirteenth  Infantry. 

To  which  General  Hancock  replied: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Military  Dist., 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  9, 1868. 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  17th  of 
January  last  was  received  in  due  course  of 
time  (the  27th  of  January),  but  not  until  it  had 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  newspaper  press. 
To  such  a  letter,  written  and  published  for 
manifest  purposes,  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
reply  as  soon  as  leisure  from  more  important 
business  would  permit. 

******* 

As  respects  the  issue  between  us,  any  ques- 
tion as  to  what  Congress  ought  to  have  done 
has  no  pertinence.  You  admit  the  act  of  Con-' 
gress  authorizes  me  to  try  an  offender  by 
military  commission,  or  allow  the  local  civil 
tribunals  to  try,  as  I  shall  deem  best ;  and  you 
can  not  deny  the  act  expressly  recognizes  such 
local  civil  tribunals  as  legal  authorities  for  the 
purpose  specified.  When  you  contend  there 
'are  no  legal  local  tribunals  for  any  purpose  in 
Texas,  you  must  either  deny  the  plain  reading 
of  the  act  of  Congress  or  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  act. 

You  next  remark  that  you  dissent  from  my 
declaration  "  that  the  country  (Texas)  is  in  a 
Btate  of  profound  peace,"  and  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  of  your  dissent.  They  appear  to 
me  not  a  little  extraordinary. 

***** 

My  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor  has  it 
been  my  business,  as  it  may  have  been  yours, 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  statecraft  and  poli- 
tics, but  l  may  lay  claim,  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  half  a  lifetime,  to  some  poor  knowl- 
edge of  men,  and  some  appreciation  of  what  is 
necessary  to  social  order  and  happiness.  And 
for  the  future  of  our  common  country,  I  could 
devoutly  wish  that  no  greater  number  of  our 
people  have  yet  fallen  in  with  the  views  you 
appear  to  entertain.  Woe  be  to  us  whenever 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  power  of  the 
magistrate— civil  or  military— is  permitted  to 
deal  with  the  mere  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  senti- 
ments of  respect  or  disrespect,  and  feelings  of 
affection,  love,  or  hatred,  so  long  as  not  devel- 
oped into  acts  in  violation  of  law,  were  matters 
wholly  beyond  the  punitory  power  of  human 
tribunals. 

I  will  maintain  that  the  entire  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech,  however  acrimoniously 
indulged,  is  consistent  with  the  noblest  aspi- 
rations of  man  and  the  happiest  condition  oi 
his  race. 

You  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  our 
past  parties  and  the  political  struggles  touch- 
ing legislation  on  alienage,  sedition,  the  em- 
bargo, national  banks,  our  wars  with  England 
and  Mexico,  and  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  for  one  party  to  assert  that  a  law  or  sys- 
tem of  legislation  is  unconstitutional,  oppres- 
sive, and  usurpative  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the 
United  States.  That  the  people  of  Texas  con- 
sider acts  oi!  Congress  unconstitutional,  op- 
pressive, or  insulting  to  them  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  announced  his  opin- 
ion that  these  acts  of  Congress  are  unconstitu- 
tional.   The  Supreme  Court,  as  you  are  aware, 


not  long  ago  decided  unanimously  that  a  cer- 
tain military  commission  was  unconstitutional. 
Our  people  everywhere,  in  every  State,  with- 
out reference  to  the  side  they  took  during  the 
rebellion,  differ  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
these  acts  of  Congress.  How  the  matter  really 
is,  neither  you  nor  1  may  dogmatically  affirm. 

If  you  deem  them  constitutional  laws,  and 
beneficial  to  the  country,  you  not  only  have 
the  right  to  publish  your  opinions,  but  it  might 
be  your  bounden  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  so. 
Not  less  is  it  the  privilege  and  duty  of  any  and 
every  citizen,  wherever  residing,  to  publish  hi3 
opinion  freely  and  fearlessly  on  this  and  every 
question  which  he  thinks  concerns  his  interest. 
This  is  merely  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  free  Government ;  and  neither  you 
nor  I  would  wish  to  lire  under  any  other.  It  is 
time  now,  at  the  end  of  almost  two  years  from 
the  close  of  the  war,  we  should  begin  to  recol- 
lect what  manner  of  people  we  are  ;  to  tolerate 
again  free,  popular  discussion,  and  extend 
some  forbearance  and  consideration  to  oppos- 
ing views-  The  maxims  that  in  all  intellectual 
contests  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail,  and 
that  error  is  harmless  when  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it,  are  not  only  sound  but  salutary. 
It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  merits  of  such  a 
cause  that  its  advocates  would  silence  opposi- 
tion by  force ;  and  generally  those  only  who 
are  in  the  wrong  will  resort  to  this  ungenerous 
'  means.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  commit 
your  serious  judgment  to  the  proposition  that 
any  amount  of  discussion,  or  any  sort  of  opin- 
ions, however  unwise  in  your  judgment ;  or 
any  assertion  of  feeling,  however  resentful  or 
bitter,  not  resulting  in  a  breach  of  law,  can 
furnish  justification  for  your  denial  that  pro- 
found peace  exists  in  Texas.  You  might  as 
well  deny  that  profound  peace  exists  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  California, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  where  a  majority  of  the 
people  differ  with  the  minority  on  these  ques- 
tions; or  that  profound  peace  exists  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
all  these  questions  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed and  parties  respectfully  and  patiently 
heard. 

You  next  complain  that  in  parts  of  the  State 
(Texas)  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  the  criminal 
laws.  *  *  *  1  know  not  how  these  things  are ; 
but  admitting  your  representations  literally 
true,  if  for  sue  h  reasons  I  should  set  aside  the 
local  tribunals  and  order  a  military  commis- 
sion, there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  it  might  not  be  done  with  equal  pro- 
priety. There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union, 
North  or  South,  where  the  like  facts  are  not 
continually  happening.  Perfection  is  not  to 
be  predicated  of  man  or  his  works.  No  one 
can  reasonably  expect  certain  and  absolute 
justice  in  human  transactions ;  and  if  military 
power  is  to  be  set  in  motion  on  the  principles 
for  which  you  would  seem  to  contend,  I  fear 
that  a  civil  government,  regulated  by  laws, 
could  have  no  abiding  place  beneath  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  sun.  It  is  rather  more  than  hinted 
in  your  letter  that  there  is  no  local  State  gov- 
ernment in  Texas,  and  no  local  laws  outside  of 
the  acts  of  Congress  which  I  ought  to  respect, 
and  that  I  should  undertake  to  protect  the 
rights  of  persons  and  property  in  my  own  way 
and  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  If  such  be  your 
meaning,  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  you. 

I  am  now  to  protect  all  rights  and  redress  all 
wrongs.  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  it? 
Innumerable  questions  arise,  of  which  I  am 
not  only  ignorant,  but  to  the  solution  of  winch 
a  military  court  is  entirely  unfitted.  One  would 
establish  a  will,  another  a  deed ;  or,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  succession,  or  partnership,  or 
descent,  or  trust ;  a  suit  of  ejectment  or  claim 
to  chattels ;  or,  the  application  may  relate  to 
robbery,  theft,  arson,  or  murder.  How  am  I 
to  take  the  first  step  in  any  such  matter  ?  If  I 
turn  to  the  acts  of  Congress  I  find  nothing  on 
the  subject.  I  dare  not  open  the  authors  on 
the  local  code,  for  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

And  you  tell  me  that  in  this  perplexing  con- 
dition I  am  to  furnish  by  dint  of  my  own  hasty 
and  crude  judgment  the  legislation  demanded 
by  the  vast  and  manifold  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  repeat,  sir,  that  you,  and  not  Congress, 
are  responsible  for  the  monstrous  suggestion 
that  there  are  no  local  laws  or  institutions  here 
to  be  respected  by  me  outside  of  the  acts  of 
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Congress.  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  if  it  were 
possible  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act 
abolishing  the  local  codes  for  Louisiana  and 
Texas— which  I  do  not  believe — and  it  should 
fall  to  my  lot  to  supply  their  places  with  some- 
thing of  my  own,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  do 
better  than  follow  the  laws  in  force  here  prior 
to  the  rebellion,  excepting  whatever  therein 
shall  relate  to  slavery.  Power  may  destroy 
the  forms,  but  not  the  principles,  of  justice; 
these  will  live  in  spite  even  of  the  sword. 

You  are  pleased  to  state  that  "  since  the  pub- 
lication of  (my)  General  Orders  No.  40  there 
has  been  a  perceptible  increase  of  crime  and 
manifestation  of  hostile  feeling  toward  the 
Government  and  its  supporters,1"  and  add  that 
it  is  "  an  unpleasant  duty  to  give  such  g,  recital 
of  the  condition  of  the  country." 

You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  deem  it  im- 
possible the  first  of  these  statements  can  be 
true,  and  that  I  do  very  greatly  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  second.  General  Orders  No.  40 
was  issued  at  New  Orleans  November  29, 1867, 
and  your  letter  was  dated  January  17,  1868. 
Allowing  time  for  Order  No.  40  to  reach  Texas 
and  become  generally  known,  some  additional 
time  must  have  elapsed  before  its  effect  would 
be  manifested,  and  a  yet  further  time  must 
transpire  before  you  would  be  able  to  collect 
the  evidence  of  what  you  term  *'  the  condition 
of  the  country,"  and  yet,  after  all  this,  you 
would  have  to' make  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions to  ascertain  if  Order  No.  40  or  something 
else  was  the  cause.  The  time,  therefore,  re- 
maining to  enable  you  before  the  17th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1868,  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
on  so  delicate  and  nice  a  question  must  have 
been  very  short.  How  you  proceeded,  whether 
you  investigated  yourself  or  through  third 
persons,  and  if  so,  who  they  were,  what  their 
competency  and  fairness,  on  what  evidence 
you  rested  your  conclusions,  or  whether  you 
ascertained  any  facts  at  all,  are  points  upon 
which  your  letter  so  discreetly  omits  all  men- 
tion, that  I  may  well  be  excused  for  not  rely- 
ing implicitly  upon  it ;  nor  is  my  difficulty 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  in  another  part  of 
your  letter  you  state  that  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  war  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
have  had  no  affection  for  the  Government,  but 
bitterness  of  feeling  only.  Had  the  duty  of 
publishing  and  circulating  through  the  coun- 
try long  before  it  reached  me  your  statement 
that  the  action  of  the  district  commander  was 
increasing  crime  and  hostile  feeling  against  the 
Government  been  less  painful  to  your  sensi- 
bilities it  might  possibly  have  occurred  to  you 
to  furnish  something  on  the  subject  in  addition 
to  your  bare  assertion. 

But  what  was  Order  No.  40,  and  how  could  it 
have  the  effect  you  attribute  to  it?  It  sets 
forth  " the  great  principles  of  American  lib- 
erty are  still  the  inheritance  of  this  people, 
and  ever  should  be,  that  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  the  liab  as  corpus,  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  natural  rights 
of  person  and  property  must  be  preserved." 
Will  you  question  the  truth  of  these  declara- 
tions ?  Which  one  of  these  great  principles  of 
liberty  are  you  ready  to  deny  and  repudiate  ? 
Whoever  does  so,  avows  himself  the  enemy  of 
human  liberty  and  the  advocate  of  despotism. 
Was  there  any  intimation  in  General  Orders 
No.  40  that  any  crimes  or  breaches  of  law 
would  be  countenanced  ?  You  know  there  was 
not.  On  the  contrary,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  while  the k''  consideration  of  crime  and 
offenses  committed  in  the  fifth  military  district 
was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  .regular 
civil  tribunals,"  a  pledge  was  given  in  Order 
No.  40  which  all  understood,  that  tribunals 
would  be  supported  in  their  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  forcible  resistance  to  law  would 
be  instantly  si  i]  is."  You  will  not 

affirm  that  this  pledge  has  over  been  forfeited. 
There  has  not   been  a  moment  since  1  have 
been  in  command  of  the  ti  1 1 
whole  military  force  in    my   hands  has  hot 
been  readj 
Texas  in  I  .ion  of  i  I 

tiling  to  I  <  ey  would  refi 

for  aid  it  they  needei   I  . 

***** 

Certainly  you  could  have  said  nothinjrmore 
to  thediscredit  ol  the  ' 

the  facta  be  as  you  allege,  a  mystery  is  pre- 
sented for  which  I  can  imagine  no  explanation. 


Why  is  it  that  your  political  friends,  backed  up 
and  sustained  by  the  whole  military  power  in 
this  district,  should  be  unwilling  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  that  part  of  the  population  lately 
in  rebellion  and  whom  you  represent  as  the 
offenders  ?  In  all  the  history  of  these  troubles 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  before  of  such  a 
fact.  I  repeat,  if  the  fact  be  so  it  is  a  profound 
mystery,  utterly  surpassing  ray  comprehen- 
sion. I  am  constrained  to  declare  that  I  believe 
you  are  in  very  great  error  as  to  facts.  On 
careful  examination  at  the  proper  source  I  find 
that  at  the  date  of  your  letter  four  c 
of  homicides  had  been  reported  to  th 
quarters  as  having  occurred  since  November 
29,  1867,  the  date  of  Order  40,  and  these  cases 
were  ordered  to  be  tried  and  investigated  as 
soon  as  the  reports  were  received.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  one  hundred  homicides  may 
still  be  correct.  As  stated  by  you,  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  Texas  reported  one  hundred 
and  sixty.  How  many  of  these  were  by  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  and  how  the  remainder 
were  classified  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known 
whether  these  data  are  accurate. 

The  report  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
district  of  Texas  shows  that  since  I  assumed 
command  no  applications  have  been  made  to 
him  by  you  for  the  arrest  of  criminals  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

To  this  date  eighteen  case*  of  homicides  have 
been  reported  to  me  as  having  occurred  since 
November  29, 1867,  although  special  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  report  such  cases  as 
they  occurred.  Of  these  five  were  committed 
by  Indians,  one  by  a  Mexican,  one  by  an  insane 
man,  three  by  colored  men,  two  of  women  by 
their  husbands,  and  of  the  remainder  some  by 
parties  unknown— all  of  which  could  be 
scarcely  attributed  to  Order  No.  40.  If  the 
reports  received  since  the  issuing  of  Orch. 
40  are  correct,  they  exhibit  no  increase  of 
homicides  in  my  time,  if  you  are  correct  that 
one  hundred  had  occurred  in  the  past  twelve 
months.  That  there  has  been  a  perfec  £  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  Texas  I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny. 

There  has  been  no  such  wanton  disregard  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  officials,  as  ;  -go,  I 

am  well  satisfied.    A  very  little  whii 
regarded  the    present  officials  in    Texas  the 
only  ones  who  could  be  safely  trusted  with 
power.    Now  you  pronounce  them  worthless, 
and  would  cast  them  aside. 

I  have  found  little  else  in  your  letter  but  in- 
dications of  temper,  lashed  into  excitement  by 
causes  which  I  deem  mostly  imaginary,  a  gn  at 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  your  own   opin- 
ions, and  an  intolerance  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  a  desire  to  punish  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  who  differ  from  you,  an 
impatience  which  magnifies  the  shortcomings 
of  officials  who  are  perhaps  as  earnest  and  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ns 
yourself,  and  a  luost  unsound  conclusion 
while  any  persons  are  to  be  found  wanti 
affection  or  respect  for  government,  or  yield- 
ing it  obedience  from  motives  which  you  do  not 
approve,  war,  and  not  peace,  is  i  is,  and 

all  such  persons  are  the  prey 
military  penal  jurisdiction.    If  I  have  written 
anything  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  so  great  an 
error,  I  shall  be  gratified. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.S.  HANCOCK, 
3fi ,  Q. 

To  His  Excellency  V:  M.  '. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  trespassed  upoa 
the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  this  recital 
because  it  is  claimed  by  the  Democratic 
worshipers  of  General   i'  that  his 

letter  of  the  9th  of  March,  1868,  to  Gov- 
ernor reuse,  of  Texas,  was  an  exposition 
of  the  principles;  of  constitutional  law  and 
of  the  maxims  of  free  government  which 
eclipa  I6ry, 

and  entitles!  him  1  upon  I 

e  with  J(  fferson  and  the  other  illus- 
trious men    of   ti: 

:i.     1   assume,  therefore,  that  1  shaii 
receive   the    thanks  of    the    Dei 


party  for  inviting  public  attention  to  this 
correspondence  between  General  Hancock 
and  Governor  Pease,  ami  that  their  grati- 
tude will  insure  my  pardon  for  affirming 
my  opinion  that  General  Hancock's  atti- 
tude will  be  regarded  as  creditable  only  by 
those  who  were  willing,  after  the  battle 
for  the  Union  had  closed,  to  surrender  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Government  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  victory. 

This  correspondence  received  the  widest 
possible  publicity  through  the  Democratic 
press  and  from  Democratic  platforms  in 
1880.  The  world  knows  who  one  of  the 
parties  to  that  correspondence  was;  but 
the  name  of  Governor  Pease  has  not  ob- 
tained as  wide  a  renown. 

Elisha  Marshall  Pease  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  of  Puritan  descent, who  emi- 
grated, in  1835,  to  Texas,  while  it  was  yet 
a  Mexican  Province.  He  was  an  eminent 
and  thoroughly  disciplined  lawyer.  For 
ten  years  after  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
and  Governor  of  the  State,  he  did  at  least 
as  much  as  any  other  man  in  framing  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  new  Corn- 
inonwealth. 

He  was  an  original  and  life-long  Demo- 
crat until  expelled  from  the  party  for  his 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  Union. 
Before  the  war  he  was  twice  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  by  the  Democratic  vot- 
ers of  Texas.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
I  believe  that  both  the  Senators  from  Texas 
knew  him  well.  I  am  also  assured  that 
each  of  the  eleven  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent Texas  in  the  other  House  of  Congress 
were  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  I  con- 
fidently rely  upon  the  Senators  from  Texas 
and  each  of  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  sustain  me  in  the  declaration  that 
Governor  Pease  was  not  only  an  able  but 
a  thoroughly  honest,  upright,  and  consci- 
entious man. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  questions 
of  public  interest  involved  in  this  corre- 
spondence, I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  declaration  that  between  the  two  an- 
tagonists the  governor  of  Texas  bore  him- 
self with  superior  dignity.  From  some 
motive,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  as  competent  as  I  am  to  discern, 
the  distinguished  general,  who  is  claimed 
by  his  adherers  to  be  a  model  of  knightly 
courtesy,  permitted  himself  to  omit  the 
amenities  which  gentlemen  are  accustomed 
to  observe  in  official  intercourse.  He 
called  into  question  the  honor  and  veracity 
of  Governor  Pease  when  the  latter  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  a  sense  of  duty 
-compelled  him  to  state  that  a  degree  of 
lawlessness  prevailed  in  some  portions  of 
Texas  which  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals 
of  Texas  were  unable  to  repress.  He  al- 
lowed himself  to  administer  an  insulting 
reprimand-to  a  gentleman  who  was  hon- 
estly performing  his  duty,  who  was  his 
equal  as  a  man,  and  who,  in  point  of  ex- 
perience in  the  civil  service  of  his  country 
4md  of  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
'Ms  State,  was  greatly  his  superior.     His 


orders  were  rescinded  by  General  Grant, 
and  after  a  few  inglorious  months,  finding 
the  complications  insupportable,  he  was 
relieved  at  his  ovvTn  request. 

Mr.  President,  General  Hancock  re- 
ceived his  reward.  The  Democrat]  c  party 
in  1880  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency. 
His  claims  were  submitted  to  the  people, 
who  pronounced  their  verdict  upon  his 
political  pretensions  as  a  military  leader 
who  had  remained  true  to  the  Democratic 
party.  Notwithstanding  his  magnificent 
and  unapproachable  military  career,  rec- 
ognizing his  affiliation  with  those  who  had 
endeavored  to  destroy  the  Government  by 
his  opposition  to  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  acts  and  statutes 
made  thereunder,  he  was  overwhelmingly 
condemned.  He  carried,  of  the  Northern 
States,  California,  5  electoral  votes;  Ne- 
vada, 3,  and  New  Jersey,  9 ;  together  with 
the  138  votes  of  the  "  solid  South,"  which 
had  been  promised  him  in  his  speech  at 
Cincinnati  by  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Hampton].  Of  the  votes  of 
Northern  States  that  he  received,  those  of 
California  and  Nevada  were  stolen  by  the 
forgery  and  fraud  of  the  Morey  letter,  in- 
vented by  Democratic  politicians  upon  the 
very  eve  of  the  election,  when  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  refutation  should  follow 
before  the  votes  were  cast. 

Mr.  President,  the  affected  indignation 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voor- 
beees]  and  others  at  my  alleged  assault 
upon  these  Union  generals  is  discreditable 
either  to  their  intelligence  or  to  their  can- 
dor. If  they  did  not  know  that  in  speak- 
ing of  them  in  that  debate,  in  which  I  was 
not  an  intruder,  I  was  speaking  of  them 
not  as  soldiers,  but  as  politicians  and  as 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
they  are  dull,  stupid,  and  ignorant  indeed. 
If  they  do  know  it,  and  persist  in  their 
misrepresentations,  they  are  disingenuous, 
and  I  suspect,  if  such  a  thing  were  possi- 
ble, they  are  both.     [Laughter.] 

Did  the  Democratic  party  in  1880  vote 
for  the  hero  of  Gettysburg,  or  for  the 
author  of  Order  No.  40  and  the  opponent 
of  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Congress 
in  the  fifth  military  district  ? 

Mr.  President,  from  the  impassioned 
eulogy,  the  rhapsody  of  approbation  that 
flowed  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
upon  the  great  military  achievements  of 
McClellan  and  Hancock,  I  began  to  have 
some  doubt  who  it  was  that  really  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  was  driven  curi- 
ously to  inquire  into  the  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  North  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  one  of  its  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  1882,  when  Mc- 
Clellan, the  idol  of  the  Democracy,  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  Antietam  ;  in  1863, 
when  Hancock  was  hurling  back  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay  the  scattered  squadrons 
of  the  Confederacy  at  Gettysburg.  I  was 
really  for  the  moment  inclined,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  believe  that  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  those  other  great  patriots  whom  he 
eulogized  as  the  immovable  bulwarks  of 
liberty,  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
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Union,  Mr.  Thomas  A;  Hendricks,  Mr. 
Horatio  Seymour,  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Richardson,  were  in  full  panoply  of  bat- 
tle, aiding  McClellan,  upholding  Han- 
cock, and  doing  the  utmost  to  make  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Union  arms  possible.  It  seems 
like  the  very  climax  of  effrontery,  the 
apex  of  audacity,  for  these  men,  whose 
history  is  so  well  known,  who  were  from 
the  beginning  the  undisguised  enemies  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union  at  every  step  of 
its  progress,  and  who,  like  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  were  avowedly  in  sympathy  with 
the  South,  were  the  advocates  and  apolo- 
gists for  slavery  and  secession  at  the  out- 
set, who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  re- 
bellion in  every  possible  way —the  Cop- 
perheads, the  Butternuts,  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle,  and  all  their  brutal  and 
degraded  allies — to  appear  here  as  the  ad- 
vocates and  champions  of  Union  soldiers 
and  of  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  recent  en- 
thusiasm displayed  over  the  military 
achievements  of  McClellan  and  Hancock 
that  we  should  upon  inspection  discover 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  during 
the  war  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Union 
cause  and  in  co-operation  with  the  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Confederacy.  Yet  al- 
most at  the  very  hour,  certainly  in  the 
very  year,  when  McClellan  was  fighting 
on  the  undulating  slopes  of  Antietam,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  without  excepting 
even  McClellan  or  Hancock,  speaking  at 
Sullivan,  in  Indiana,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1862,  said  in  reference  to  the  Union  sol- 
diers that  they  should  go  to  the  nearest 
blacksmith  shop/and  have  an  iron  collar 
riveted  around  their  necks,  bearing  there- 
on the  inscription,  "My  dog,  A.  Lin- 
coln." Upon  the  same  occasion  he  de- 
scribed Union  soldiers  as  "  Lincoln  dogs 
and  hirelings,"  without  excepting  Mc- 
Clellan or  Hancock.  [Manifestations  of 
applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dolph).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
inform  the  people  in  the  galleries  that  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  applause  is  not 
permitted,  and  if  it  occurs  again  it  may  be 
necessary  to  order  the  galleries  to  be 
cleared. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
to-day  with  difficulty  in  consequence  of 
fin  infirmity  of  my  throat,  and  I  shall  be 
under  great  obligations  if  there  may  be  no 
Interruption  or  disorder. 

During  the  campaign  that  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  now  so  vig- 
orously in  favor  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  who  eulogizes  the 
efforts  of  the  Union  armies  and  the  genius 
of  the  Union  commanders,  and  poses  as 
the  special  friend  of  the  pensioners,  and 
denounces  and  misrepresents  my  allusion 
to  the  political  character  and  affiliations 
of  McClellan  and  Hancock,  made  a  speech 
at  Greencastle,  reported  in  the  Cincinnati 
Comm.ercial  of  August  8,  1864,  by  Joseph 
B.  McCullagh,  now  of  the  Globe- Democrat, 
St.  Louis.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  : 


Why,  this  campaign  of  Grant  upon  tb.fr 
Rapidan  and  at  Petersburgh— 

And  Hancock  was  there — 

this  campaign  of  Grant  upon  the  Rapidan  anri 
at  Petersburgh  was  of  such  a  nature  that  you 
could  hear  the  bones  of  your  brave  sons  and 
brothers  crash  like  glass  clear  to  Washington 
city.  The  sickening  details  of  the  slaughter 
came  up  with  the  fumes  of  blood  on  our  very 
breakfast  plates  at  Washington  city  every 
morning ;  yet  Lincoln  says  he  will  peg  away 
for  four  years  more.  In  God's  name,  have  you 
not  had  enough  of  it?  Let  us  try  some  other 
plan,  this  one  has  signally  failed.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  more  men,  that's  all. 

Now  listen  to  the  opinion  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  then  entertained  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  the  martyr: 

Three  human  souls  were  hurried  into  eternity 
by  each  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  jokes-  Another  sec- 
tion of  land  in  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  room  had 
been  dug  up  for  a  graveyard,  and  while  he 
jested  and  joked  with  his  servile  crew  he  could 
look  out  on  this  scene  of  dying  and  death. 
Yet  you  propose  to  me  to  retain  that  monster 
another  term  of  office — that  monster,  that  with 
utter  disregard  of  human  life  and  misery  ha& 
proposed  to  prolong  his  term  of  office?  Gen- 
tlemen, it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  hear  the  spirits 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  that 
have  been  uselessly  sacrificed  in  this  war 
pleadinsr  against  the  re-election  of  this  man. 
It  seems  to  me  the  very  inanimate  objects  and 
dumb  brutes  would  cry  out,  enough,  he  has 
had  his  day— bloody,  gory,  reeking,  let  him  go 
out  into  hateful  obscurity,  there  to  spend  the 
residue  of  his  days  with  the  ghosts  of  the  mur- 
dered dead,  gibbering  around  the  unhappy — 
felon  I 

In  1884,  when  the  great  struggle  that 

resulted  in  the  destruction  and  overthrow 

of  the  rebellion  was  going  on,  the  Senator 

from  Indiana  put  upon  record  the  views  he 

then  entertained  of  Union  soldiers,  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

efforts  that  were  being  made  to  re-enforce 

the  Union  armies. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  4th  of  July,  1863— 

Says  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  his 

speech  last  Wednesday — 

and  shone  on  Lee's  army  in  retreat  from  Get- 
tysburgh  the  last  hope  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy disappeared  forever. 

Yet  in  September,  1864,  many  months 
after  the  battle  of  Getty sburgh,  that  same 
Senator  united  with  his  party  in  the  decla- 
ration that  the  war  even  then  was  a  fail- 
ure, that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  that  im- 
mediate negotiations  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  with  the  rebels  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  dishonorable  peace. 

Mr.  President,  there  appears  to  be  some 
mysterious  and  occult  fascination  to  the 
Democratic  party  about  the  "  fraud  of 
1876."  Senators  within  the  past  week 
have  risen  gravely  to  denounce  it  as  one 
of  the  living  issues  of  the  day,  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  Indiana,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  their  tenth  resolution  declared 
against  it  with  emphasis. 

I  voted  against  the  bill  creating  the  Elec- 
torial  Commission  in  1876,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  power  to  count  the  votes 
rested  with  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
I  was  never  specially  enamored  of  Presi- 
dent Haves,  but  inasmuch  as  the  question 
of  his  title  is  brought  in  controversy  by 
the  Democratic  party  as  one  of  the  issues 
of  this  campaign,  I  reel  bound  to  say  that; 
his  title  is  the  most  absolutely  imprcg- 
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ble  of  any  In  the  whole  line  of  American 
Presidents,  because  it  is  the  only  one  ever 
passed  upon  by  a  constitutional  tribunal 
lawfully  organized  for  that  purpose. 

The  Democratic  party  should  not  forget 
that  the  Electoral  Commission  was  one  of 
their  own  devices.  It  was  to  consist,  as 
we  all  remember,  of  fifteen  members,  five 
from  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives, five  from  a  Republican  Senate, 
which  would  leave  an  equal  political  divi- 
sion, and  five  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  as  then  organi- 
zed would,  as  was  discovered  by  the  neces- 
sary investigation,  complete  a  tribunal 
that  would  be  in  favor  of  seating  Samuel 
J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  by  a  majority  of  one. 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  that  they 
who  have  digged  a  pit  and  dug  it  deep 
have  fallen  into  the  pit  that  they  have  pre- 
pared for  their  brother.  By  one  of  those 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  dispensations 
of  Divine  Providence  that  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  man,  Hon. 
David  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  place  of  Hon.  John 
A.  Logan,  whose  term  had  expired,  which 
brought  forward  as  the  fifteenth  member 
of  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  presto,  instead  of  being  8  to 
7  for  Mr,  Tilden,  it  was  8  to  7  for  Mr. 
Hayes. 

The  interest  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  Electoral  Commission  ceased  from 
that  instant..  [Laughter.]  They  immedi- 
ately began  to  denounce  it  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  illegal  body,  and  Hon.  Henry 
Watterson,  as  you  may  remember,  issued 
his  celebrated  proclamation  calling  upon 
100,000  unarmed  Kentuckians  to  visit  the 
city  of  Washington  upon  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission count.  [Laughter.]  I  happened 
to  have  a  conversation  with  President 
Grant  at  the  White  House  shortly  after 
that  celebrated  proclamation  was  issued 
and  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Electoral  Commission  had 
become  so  languid.  I  asked  him 
if  he  thought  there  was  going  to  be 
any  trouble.  He  paused  a  moment 
with  that  deliberate  method  which  char- 
acterized his  utterances  before  he  replied: 
"  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be 
any  trouble,  but  it  has  been  one  rule  of  my 
life  to  be  always  ready."  And  he  was 
ready.  In  obedience  to  some  mysterious 
direction  parks  of  artillery  an€  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  began  coming  into  the 
capita!,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  became  extreme,  for  if  there 
is  anything  that  will  turn  the  average 
Democrat  inside  out  with  spasmodic  in- 
dignation, it  is  the  sight  of  a  Federal  sol- 
dier in  a  new  uniform.  [Laughter.]  The 
100,000  unarmed  Kentuckians  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  count  proceeded,  notwith- 
standing the  negotiations  at  the  Wormley 
House,  and  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the 


Democratic  party  to  the  unexpected  result 
of  their  own  contrivance.  The  reason 
why  the  Presidential  count  was  not  pro- 
tracted until  after  the  4th  of  March,  1877, 
and  the  Government  thrown  into  a  revo- 
lution, so  far  as  the  Democratic  party 
could  effect  this,  was  not  because  they 
were  patriotic  or  because  they  were  so  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  but  it  was  because  U.  S. 
Grant  was  in  the  White  House,  who  had 
determined  that  when  the  count  was  com- 
pleted, on  the  4th  of  March  or  any  other 
day,  the  candidate  who  received  the  cer- 
tificate of  election,  should  be  installed  as 
his  successor,  whether  it  was  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  or  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  if  it  took 
the  whole  fiorce  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Army  and  Navy  to  put  him  there.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  may  as  well 
understand  that  all  this  pretense  about  the 
fraud  of  1876  and  1877  is  not  sincere.  It 
was  a  Democratic  device. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion? The  resolution  creating  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  that  bill  was  offered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr. 
McCrary,  of  Iowa.  No  person  on  that 
joint  committee  had  so  much  influence  in 
framing  that  electoral  bill  as  Mr.  McCrary 
and  the  honorable  member  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Hoar]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Edmunds],  a  member  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate.  They  all  led  in  the 
framing  of  the  bill.  That  statement  is 
due  to  history. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand all  about  that.V  I  know  who  de- 
vised the  Electoral  Commission  and  who 
supported  it  and  how  it  was  carried.  All 
this  talk  about  Hayes  and  fraud,  and 
Packard  and  Chamberlain,  which  is  to  be 
apparently  one  of  the  issues  of  this  ap- 
proaching campaign  as  an  illustration  of 
the  turpitude  of  the  Republican  party,  is 
altogether  too  transparent. 

I  never  liked  the  abandonment  of  Pack- 
ard as  governor  of  Louisiana.  I  never 
was  satisfied  with  the  abandonment  of 
Chamberlain  as  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. I  never  believed,  however,  that 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  Democratic  al- 
legation of  a  collusive  agreement  by  which 
the  State  governments  of  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Democracy.  I  have  heard  it,  but  I 
never  believed  it,  and  the  evidence  is  al- 
most conclusive  to  the  contrary,  because 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  at  that  session  of  Con- 
gress for  supporting  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Although  Chamberlain  in 
South  Carolina  and  Packard  in  Louisiana 
got  more  votes  for  the  governorship  than 
the  Hayes  electors  did,  one  obvious  reason 
why  they  were  not  sustained  was  because 
there  was  no  army  to  send  to  their  sup- 
port. The  Democratic  party  had  refused 
the  necessary  appropriations.  And  yet  we 
are  perpetually  reminded,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  crimes  of  tke  Dem* 
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ocratic  party  In  the  South  and  in  our  great 
cities,  that  the  Republicans  were  guilty  of 
an  enormous  and  gigantic  fraud  in  the 
election  and  in  the  seating  of  Hayes. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  Cleveland  has  a 
warranty  deed  apparently  to  the  seat  that 
he  occupies,  and  yet  compared  with  the 
title  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  to  his  seat  he  is 
in  possession  of  stolen  goods,  and  the  re- 
ceiver is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  In  the  court 
of  justice  and  fair  conscience  he  never 
was  elected  at  all,  but  counted  into  office 
by  a  partnership  between  Dick  Turpin 
and  Uriah  Heep,  foot-pads  and  sneak- 
thieves,  Cartouche  and  Pecksniff,  and  it 
is  some  consolation  that  in  this  partner- 
ship the  apostates  and  renegades  have  lost 
their  share  of  the  swag.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  upon  the 
threshold  of  another  election.  We  have 
had  McClellan  and  Seymour,  Greeley  and 
Tilden,  Hancock  and  Cleveland  for  Dem- 
ocratic candidates,  and  Cleveland  is  prac- 
tically renominated  for  another  term.  It 
will  be  the  most  important  contest  of  the 
century,  a  political  battle  whose  results 
will  determine  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  in- 
volving the  reconstruction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  control  of 
the  Senate,  free  trade  or  the  protection  of 
American  labor,  the  currency,  internal 
improvements,  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus, and  all  the  other  great  political,  so- 
cial, and  material  issues  that  so  nearly 
concern  national  greatness  and  individual 
happiness.  And  again  we  are  confronted 
with  the  153  votes  of  the  "solid. South," 
as  we  have  beejp  at  every  election  since 
1876;  a  "solid  South"  that  is  the  essence 
and  substance  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy; and  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  means  the  triumph  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  is  to-day  as  much  an  organ- 
ized, active,  aggressive  force  in  our  poli- 
tics as  it  was  in  1860  or  at  any  previous 
time.  Slavery  is  dead  and  secession  is 
dead,  but  the  ideas,  the  impulses,  the  pur- 
poses, the  intentions  engendered  by  slav- 
ery and  secession  remain.  Ideas  are  im- 
mortal. They  never  die.  Force  can  not 
annihilate  them.  3STo  man  was  ever  con- 
vinced by  being  conquered,  and  no  Con- 
federate has  ever  confessed  that  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought  was  wrong.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  the  other  day 
with  spirit  and  courage  that  the  Confed- 
erates felt  contempt  for  but  two  classes  of 
men,  those  who  made  apologies  and  those 
who  demanded  them;  and  so  they  rear 
monuments  to  their  heroes,  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  their  victories,  teach  their  chil- 
dren that  the  cause  for  which  they  con- 
tended was  just  and  must  ultimately 
triumph.  They  strive  to  regain  by  diplo- 
macy their  ascendancy  in  national  affairs 
which  they  lost  in  the  field,  and  eventually 
intend  to  appeal  for  the  vindication  of 
their  cause  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Sir,  I  honor  and  admire  while  I  regret 
and  deplore  the  constancy  of  the  South  to 
their  ideals,  their  loyalty  to  their  leaders, 
their  fidelity  to  the  cause  for  which  tlxev 
made  suck  inconceivable  sacrifices,  and 


their  determination  to  rewrite  and  recon- 
struct history  so  that  their  posterity  may 
proudly  say  to  the  generations  that  are  to 
come,  "While  it  is  true  that  we  were  van- 
quished by  overwhelming  numbers  in  the 
field,  yet  within  twenty-five  years  after  the 
war  closed  our  leaders  were  restored  to 
political  power  by  the  deliberate  verdict 
of  the  American  people ;  we  were  intrusted 
with  the  purse  and  the  sword  and  made 
the  custodians  of  the  destinies  of  the  re- 
public." 

What  other  explanation  will  the  histor- 
ian be  able  to  make  of  the  appointment  of 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ?  It 
is  the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  its  decision  except  by  revolu- 
tion. Its  influence  in  our  political  history 
has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  All  the 
important  questions  arising  hereafter  un- 
der the  constitutional  amendments,  the 
reconstruction  acts, the  statutes  of  freedom, 
and  the  laws  regulating  national  elections, 
the  payment  for  slaves,  captured  property, 
and  losses  by  war  are  to  be*'  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Why, 
then,  was  Mr.  Lamar  selected  for  a  place 
upon  the  bench  ?  He  never  was  suspected 
of  being  a  lawyer.  [Laughter.]  His  bit- 
terest enemy  never  accused  him  of  that. 
He  never  had  been  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court;  his  age  was 
against  him.  He  had  not  tried  a  reported 
cause  in  any  tribunal,  State  or  national,  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  one  time 
peremptorily  refused  to  appoint  him,  and 
said  the  case  was  closed.  Why  was  he 
appointed,  and  how  was  the  reluctance 
of  the  Executive  overcome  ?  There  was 
no  lack  of  eminent  lawyers  of  suitable  years 
in  the  South  or  in  Mississippi.  The  only 
answer  is  that  he  had  a  record.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1861,  upon  a  platform  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Lamar  used  the  following  language: 

Fellow-citizens,  if  this  continent  is  to  be  the 
theater  of  internecine  war,  history  will  acquit 
these  Confederate  States  of  all  responsibility 
for  this  calamity.  The  very  first  act  of  the 
Confederate  government  was  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  to  make  terms  of  peace 
and  to  establish  relations  of  amity  between  the 
two  sections ;  and  if  the  buffoon  who  now  dis- 
graces the  seat  once  occupied  by  A\  ashington 
and  Madison  had  not  been  lost  to  the  dictates 
of  truth,  justice,  and  humanity.  *  *  *  it 
would  have  afforded  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  capacity  of  men  for  self-government  ever 
presented  to  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace,  harmony,  and 
reconciliation,  why  was  it  necessary  to  af- 
front the  North,  the  loyal  sentiment  of 
the  Union,  by  placing  in  this  most  intlu- 
ential  life  position  a  man  who  was  not  a 
lawyer,  and  never  had  been,  and  who  had 
described  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  buffoon  ? 
Why  was  it  indispensable,  of  all  the  men 
in  the  South,  to  select  him  and  force  him 
upon  a  reluctant  President  and  a  protest- 
ing people  ?  He  was  selected  because  he 
was  the  ablest  and  most  conspicuous  living 
representative  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, and  because  he  was  the  nearest  and 
closest  adviser  and  representative  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis.     That  is  why  he  was  design:1.- 
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ted.  There  is  no  other  explanation.  If 
that  is  not  true,  then  his  nomination  was 
a  farce  or  a  caprice,  without  excuse,  with- 
out reason  or  justification. 

And  now  already  another  vacancy  has 
occurred  by  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Chief  Justice.  Three  associates  are  past 
the  retiring  age,  and  with  another  term  of 
Democratic  administration  this  tribunal 
will  be  reconstructed  upon  the  basis  of 
hostility  to  the  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  all  the  legislation  of  Congress 
in  the  enforcement  thereof. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  in  1879, 
boldly  declared  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  keep  on  until  they 
had  wiped  from  the  statute-books  the  last 
vestige  of  Republican  war  legislation. 
That  was  a  manly  and  honest  declaration, 
and  with  a  Democratic  Executive,  and 
Democratic  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  a  Democratic  Supreme 
Court,  there^s  no  question  what  the  result 
will  be.  I  know  that  the  existence  of  such 
designs  will  be  received  with  denials  and 
denunciations,  as  an  appeal  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  calls  the  issue  of  sec- 
tional hate.  During  the  debate  on  the  de- 
pendent pension  bill  I  recalled  the  exer- 
cises at  Atlanta,  when  the  statue  of  Hill 
was  unveiled,  in  1886,  the  speech  of  the 
Orator,  the  ovation  to  the  venerable  ex- 
President  of  the  Confederacy  as  the  "  un- 
crowned king"  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  the  indescribable  excitement  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  applauding  myriads  in 
attendance;  my  inferences  were  denied 
and  my  illusions  resented  with  a  freedom 
of  criticism  in  the  press  that  will  not  deter 
me  from  adverting  to  the  circumstance  of 
a  similar  occasion  at  Macon,  in  October, 
1887,  about  six  months  ago-.  A  monument 
to  the  Confederate  soldiers  was  to  be  ded- 
icated with  imposing  display  and  ceremon- 
ials. The  Confederate  flag  decorated  the 
city,  and  was  borne  by  the  veterans  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  who  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 
The  venerable  ex-President  again  appear- 
ed, and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Jackson,  late  min- 
ister to  Mexico  under  this  administration, 
was  selected  to  deliver  the  address.  I  have 
received  a  pamphlet  containing  a  full  re- 
port of  his  remarks,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  convictions  and  purposes 
of  the  Democracy,  I  will  read  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  address  of  the  orator. 

For  to-day  there  stands  upon  the  soil  of  Geor- 
gia the  distinguished  Mississippian  who,  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation,  was  a  pris- 
oner in  irons— the  so-caDed  "  traitor  "  leader  of 
a  so-called  "lost"  cause.  We,  Confederate 
veterans,  relict  of  the  army  which  fought  for 
that  cause,  are  here  to  meet  him ;  to  move  be- 
fore him,  in  the  pride  and  pomp  of  no  Roman 
triumph,  it  is  true,  but  bending  our  necks  to 
no  Roman  yoke  of  subjugation.  By  invitation 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  speaking  through  her 
duly  empowered  officials,  all  have  come.  Be- 
hold majestic  truth  revealing  herself  I  State 
sovereignty  is  not  dead  I  Georgia  is  a  sover- 
eign still ! 

And,  after  an  interval,  he  continued: 

And  because,  after  decades  of  endurance 
as  patient  as  it  was  delusive,  the  sovereign 
parties  of  the  South  declined  to  accept  their 


revolutionary  will  in  permanent  place  of  the 
Constitution,  the  compact-breaking  sovereigns 
of  the  North,  with  numbers  overwhelming, 
and  "material"  unbounded,  made  aggressive 
war  upon  them  to  force  them  to  accept  it. 
Simple  record  this:  yet  forever  fixed  in  the 
firmament  of  truth.  Falsehood  abroad,  reck- 
less or  malignant ;  dallying  with  the  false  at 
home  ;  ill-judged,  cowardly,  or  venal,  can  not 
unfix  it.  As  well  attempt,  standing  upon  a 
stool,  to  pluck  a  fixed  star  from  heaven  ! 
***** 

The  principle  for  which  they  fought— the 
only  principle  of  government  expansive 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  advancing 
civilization,  made  of  late  by  Gladstone's  elo- 
quence so  familiar  to  European  thought— was 
American-born.  Sun  of  the  modern  as  com- 
pared with  the  ancient  civilization  ;  "  home 
rule  "  as  contrasted  with  lioman  centraliza- 
tion ;  it  rose  in  the  west,  and  now  mounts  the 
western  firmament,  red  with  the  blood  of  Con- 
federate heroes,  moist  with  the  tears  of  Con- 
federate widows  and  orphans.  Eastward  shall 
it  continue  to  roll,  carrying  with  it  the  blessed 
light  of  the  Christian  civilization  all  around 
the  globe.  And,  so  surely  as  it  moves,  it  shall 
bring  the  day  of  a  final  triumph,  to  be  decreed 
by  the  mind  and  conscience  of  man  to  time- 
tested  truth.  In  that  triumphal  procession, 
Abraham  Lincoln  shall  not  move  as  the  right- 
ful President,  but  Jefferson  Davis,  the  so-called 
"  traitor  "  leader  of  a  so-called  "  lost "  cause. 

This  speech  is  especially  interesting  from 
the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  election  in  Ohio,  which 
was  then  pending.  Immediately  upon 
its  delivery  at  Macon  to  the  Confederate 
veterans  in  October  great  fear,  alarm,  and 
agitation  fell  upon  the  Democrats  at  Co- 
lumbus for  some  unknown  reason.  Why 
the  assertion  of  this  appointee  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  belief  in  secession  and  of 
a  conviction  that  Jeff  Davis  was  the  right- 
ful President  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Democratic  party  rather 
than  to  the  Republicans,  or  the  Prohibi- 
tionists, or  the  Anti-monopolists,  does  not 
appear,  but  the  tribulation  was  so  great 
that  our  old  associate  in  the  Senate,  Judge 
Thurman/in  an  address  at  the  capital  of 
Ohio,  to  the  club  bearing  his  name,  arose 
in  great  wrath  and  smote  him  thus: 

An  old  crank  down  in  Georgia  by  the  name 
of*  Jackson— God  forgive  him  for  bearing  that 
name— a  disappointed  politician,  a  man  whom 
Grover  Cleveland  recalled  from  his  mission  in 
Mexico,  some  say  because  he  got  too  drunk 
there  to  be  of  any  use,  I  do  not  know  how  that 
is— I  am  not  accustomed  to  making  personal 
charges— but  what  I  do  know  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent recalled  him,  and,  from  the  day  he  was 
recalled  to  this  day,  it  is  said  that  the  President 
and  the  Democratic  party  have  no  more  malig- 
nant enemy  in  the  United  States  than  he.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  old  fool  at  a  meeting  in  Macon, 
a  month  ago,  or  something  like  that,  saw  fit  to 
make  a  speech,  and  declare  that  the  doctrine  of 
secession  was  not  dead. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  Georgia, 
appointed  on  the  recommendation,  as  is 
understood,  of  the  two  Senators  from  that 
State,  naturally  protested  against  being 
called  a  drunken  old  crank  and  fool,  and 
filed  a  general  denial  affirming  that  he  was 
not  recalled  for  any  such  reasons  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  but  that  he  resigned  and  came 
home  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 

And  immediately  after  the  speech  was 
made,  Governor  Gordon,  of  Georgia, 
whom  we  all  know,  our  former  esteemed 
and  beloved  associate  in  this  body,  desir- 
ing to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of 
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Minister  Jackson's  imprudent  candor  upon 
the  Democratic  party  in  Ohio,  chartered  a 
special  car  and  as  fast  as  an  engine  could 
carry  him  went  to  Cincinnati  to  explain 
and  qualify  the  indiscretion.  So  great 
was  his  desire  to  show  the  complete  recon- 
ciliation between  the  North  and  the  South 
and  that  no  hostile  feeling  existed  between 
the  seetions,he  approached  General  George 
W.  Morgan  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth 
[laughter],  as  was  reported  in  the  papers 
of  that  day. 

After  making  two  or  three  speeches 
which  were  received  with  tumultuous  and 
derisive  laughter  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  General  Gordon  got 
onto  his  special  car  and,  like  the  King 
of  France,  went  back  again.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Ohio  suffered  the  worst 
political  defeat  of  the  generation,  as  Judge 
Thurman  admitted,  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Jackson  wound  up  the  controversy  by  de- 
claring that  the  Democrats  of  the  South 
do  not  propose  to  submit  to  Northern  dic- 
tation from  any  quarter,  but  that  they  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  their  convictions,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  posterity.  He  concludes: 

Simply  because  of  my  having-  made  a  speech 
of  such  character,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to 
an  audience  of  veteran  soldiers,  called  together 
for  no  political  purpose  whatever,  you,  and 
the  swarm  of  insects  which  have  been  buzzing 
about  my  name,  delighted,  perhaps,  in  the 
thought  that  they  were  inflicting  upon  me  the 
venom  of  their  stings,  have  held  me  up  to  the 
world  as  the  meanly  vindictive  enemy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  prepared  to  harm  it  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  malignant  power.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  of  the  South  are  thus  to  be  wel- 
comed back  into  the  Uuion,  even  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  North  ?  Are  we  to  stand 
in  perpetual  terror  of  opening  our  mouths 
anywhere  or  upon  any  occasion,  to  say  one 
word  ia  commendation  of  our  past,  or  in  honor 
of  our  dead,  or  in  vindication  of  what  we 
know  to  be  the  truth  of  history,  lest  we  may 
say  something  to  "injure  the  Democratic 
party  ?"  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  we  have  been 
stripped  of  our  property,  and  of  many  things 
far  dearer  to  us  than  property  can  ever  be  ? 
Must  we  also  consent  to  sink  our  good  name 
into  the  abyss  of  silence  ?  Must  we  keep  our 
peace,  unless  we  be  prepared  to  kiss  the  hand 
that  smites  us,  and  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
line  of  truckling  hypocrites  ?  Must  our  chil- 
dren grow  up  around  us,  hearing  at  the  home 
fireside  the  story  of  the  past  and  realizing  that 
their  fathers  dare  not  repeat  it  in  the  face  of 
the  world  ?  Will  this  be  the  school  in  which  to 
train  them  for  the  manful  discharge  of  the 
grand  duties  imposed  by  American  civilization 
upon  the  American  citizen  ?  From  the  time 
they  begin  to  perceive  and  to  think  for  them- 
selves, thus  to  be  crushed  to  the  dust  by  the 
cruel  consciousness,  that,  however  pure  r,ud 
patriotic  in  fact  their  sires  may  have  been,  ki 
the  opinion  of  the  world  they  were  guilty  of 
an  enormous  historic  crime,  the  shadow  of 
which  must  rest  forever,  like  a  black  cloud 
of  ignominy,  upon  the  pride,  the  hope,  and 
manhood  of  their  posterity  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  party 
would  have  no  right  to  complain  if  the 
South  were  kept  solid  by  fair  means.  If 
upon  an  honest,  straightforward,  open 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all 
men,  black  and  white,  in  the  South,  there 
were  153  electoral  votes  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  nobody  could  complain. 
But  as  we  have  recently  passed  a  statute 
forbidding  all  gambling  and  betting  with- 
in the  city  of  Washington,  I  may,  per- 


haps, be  pardoned  for  using  the  language 
of  the  pool-room  by  saying  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  playing  this  political 
game  with  loaded  dice.  They  throw  sixes 
every  time.  Their  cards  are  stocked;  it 
is  a  cold  deck  ;  and  they  have  a  revolver 
in  their  boot  and  a  bowie-knife  down  the 
back  of  their  neck.  We  are  compelled 
every  day  to  witness,  apparently  without 
the  possibility  of  prevention,  wrongs  in- 
flicted upon  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  in  the 
Southern  States  that,  if  thejt  were  in- 
flicted by  any  foreign  power  upon  "  even 
the  least  of  one  of  these  my  little  ones," 
there  would  be  a  declaration  of  war  with- 
in ninety  days — even  with  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  in  office.  [Laughter.] 
We  have  an  illustration  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  November  next  by  what  has 
just  occurred  in  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  after  his  denunciation  of 
the  Republican  party,  especially  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  South,  says  : 

Why  gape  and  wonder  at  tlfe  result  of  the 
election  a  few  days  ago  in  Louisiana  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  75,000  Democratic  majority 
to  marvel  at.  It  was  simply  the  overwhelm- 
ing protest  of  the  people  of  that  State,  terri- 
fied and  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  ever  again 
being  governed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  the  only  wonder  ig  that  the  vote 
was  not  unanimous. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  more  than  unani- 
mous. The  Democratic  party  have  learned 
the  art  in  the  South  not  only  of  making  it 
unanimous  but  of  making  it  more  than 
unanimous  on  their  side.  They  have 
learned  the  secret  of  returning  a  larger 
Democratic  majority  than  the  entire  reg- 
istered vote  in  the  precinct.  I  wonder 
myself  at  their  moderation  in  returning 
only  75,000  majority.  It  has  been  going 
up  since  the  Senator  spoke;  it  is  83,000 
now;  and  what  it  will  amount  to  before 
dog-days  nobody  can  tell. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  matter  in 
connection  with  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  a  reason  for  this  una- 
nimity, says: 

They  had  in  former  times  seen  their  State 
government— 

That  is,  the  State  of  Louisiana — 

They  had  in  former  times  seen  their  .State 
government  pass  into  Kepublican  hands  with 
a  debt  of  but  $1,500,000,  and  they  had  seen 
her  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  afterwards 
crushed  to  the  very  earth,  financially  ruined, 
bankrupted,  and  dishonored  by  a  mountainous 
debt  of  $50,000,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  when  he  makes  a  financial  state- 
ment that  is  intended  to  be  literally  and 
exactly  correct,  I  will  read  the  figures  of 
the  debt  of  Louisiana  when  the  State 
came  into  Republican  hands  and  when  it 
went  out,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Hoar]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Frye]  being  on  the  committee  in 
which  this  report  appears,  the  official 
statement  having  been  obtained  from  the 
department  of  State  at  New  Orleans. 

The  entire  debt  of  Louisiana  at  the 
close  of  the  war  was  $4,352, J  55.  The 
legislature  chosen  in  18^5  was  almost 
unanimously  Democratic,  and  was  com- 
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posed  of  leading  members  of  that  party, 
who  during  its  two  years'  term  increased 
the  debt  $13,749,872;  so  that  the  entire 
amount  of  debt  in  Louisiana  transmitted 
to  the  Republicans  in  1868,  instead  of 
being  $1,500,000  was  $18,102,727.  Of 
course  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
stand  on  a  trifle  of  merely  $15,000,000  or 
$16,000,000  in  a  statement  of  debt;  it  is 
nothing  to  him. 

The  bonded  and  floating  debt  of  the 
State  on  January  1,  1875,  was  $23,933,407. 
The  increase  in  seven  years  of  Republican 
administration  was  $5,830,679,  and  in  two 
years  of  Democratic  administration,  $13,- 
749,872,  or  nearly  three  times  in  two  years 
the  increase  that  the  Republicans  made  in 
seven  years;  and,  instead  of  being  $50,000,- 
000  that  the  State  was  in  debt  at  the  time 
when  the  Republicans  finally  abandoned 
it,  the  amount  was  $23,933,407,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $26,000,000 — it  is  a  mere 
trifle  to  the.  Senator  from  Indiana — of 
which  $18,000,000  was  contracted  by  Dem- 
ocrats and  about  $5,000,000  by  Republi- 
cans. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  temper  that 
prevailed  during  the  period  of  Democratic 
incumbency,  there  was  a  banquet  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  one  hilarious  member  of  that  organi- 
zation, in  response  to  a  toast,  said: 

Grant's  motto  is  "  Let  us  have  peace."  That 
is  all  very  well ;  but  we  want  a  big  piece. 

And  they  got  it.  [Laughter.] 
The  story  of  the  recent  election  in  Louis- 
iana is  one  of  exciting  interest.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  read  all  the  tables  I  have  here, 
for  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
the  patience  of  the  Senate;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  know  precisely  what  the  Republi- 
can party  is  to  expect  from  the  Democracy 
of  the'  South  in  November  next,  and  I 
shall  therefore  dwell  somewhat  at  length 
upon  the  details  of  that  election,  which 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  April. 

In  a  speech  at  New  Orleans  in  January, 
Just  before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
nominating  convention,  Governor  McEn- 
erysaid: 

So  far  as  my  administration  of  the  election 
laws  is  concerned,  I  pledge  you  to-night,  that 
Siot  only  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  but 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  will  see 
«n  honest  and  fair  election;  that  every  vote 
icast  is  counted  as  deposited,  and  that  no  sub- 
stitution of  ballots  is  practiced,  but  that  the 
Voice  of  ail  the  voters  in  the  State  as  deposited 
£n  the  ballot-box  shall  find  expression  and  re- 
ceive recognition,  and  the  officers  elected  com- 
missioned. To  that  end  I  will  remove  any  reg- 
istrar or  returning  officer  in  the  city  or  State 
that  T  have  reason  to  believe  will  aid  in  the 
^suppression  or  changing  of  the  popular  will. 

This  was  a  palpable  admission  that  just 
ground  of  complaint  had  hitherto  existed ; 
•but,  relying  upon  the  public  pledge  of  the 
governor,  the  Republicans  organized  and 
entered  actively  into  the  canvass. 

}  The  convention  was  held  on  the  10th  of 
January,  and,  after  a  bitter  and  protracted 
contest,  General  Nicholls  was  nominated 
for  governor  over  Governor  McEnery.  The 
Nicholls  men  on  the  committee  of  resolu- 
tions were  asked  to  report  a  resolution  in- 
dorsing Governor  McEnery's  administra- 


tion. The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
caucus  of  Nicholls'  men,  who  voted  it 
down.  J.  D.  Houston,  a  McEnery  leader, 
informed  the  Nicholls  caucus  that  unless 
the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  Governor 
McEnery  indorsed,  he  would  offer  a  reso- 
lution in  the  convention  declaring  that 
the  Democratic  party  demanded  a  ' '  free 
vote  and  a  fair  count."  Terrified  by  this 
threat,  the  Nicholls  caucus  reconsidered 
the  vote  by  which  they  refused  to  indorse 
Governor  McEnery's  administration  and 
adopted  the  resolution.  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee  on«resolutions,  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  no  resolution  was 
introduced  on  the  subject  of  a  "  free  vote 
and  a  fair  count." 

In  an  interview  between  Governor  Mc- 
Enery, General  McMillen,  and  ex- Gover- 
nor YVarmoth,  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
Governor  McEnery  reiterated  his  declara- 
tion that  he  would  see  that  a  free,  honest, 
and  fair  election  should  be  held  in  April. 

Governor  McEnery's  assurances  were 
again  and  again  reiterated  during  the  cam- 
pafgn.  As  the  canvass  proceeded  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  danger  of  War- 
moth's  election.  The  idea  of  a  fair  count 
and  a  free  vote  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Democratic  managers, 
and  early  in  March,  in  a  public  speech, 
Governor  McEnery  said: 

I  tell  you  there  is  danger,  and  North  Louisi- 
ana will  have  to  save  this  State  from  disgrace. 
If  you  permit  the  negroes  to  organize,  you  will 
have  to  break  it  by  power,  and  go  right  now 
and  break  it  in  its  incipiency.  Before  I  will 
see  such  another  state  of  affairs  I  will  wrap 
the  State  in  revolution  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Arkansas  line.  The  white  people  under  the 
radical  regime  were  fast  going  toward  the  con- 
dition of  Hayti,  and  I  now  ask  you  to  establish 
to  the  world  that  we,  the  white  people,  intend 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  this  country.  We 
have  now  a  Gaul  at  our  doors,  and  it  is  time 
we  shall  say  that  the  law  shall  be  silent,  and 
uphold  our  liberties  at  all  hazards. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  Governor  Mc- 
Enery wrote  to  his  returning  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fix  the  polling  places, 
appoint  the  commissioners  and  clerks  of 
election,  and  return  the  votes  in  all  of  the 
parishes  of  the  State,  as  follows: 

Warmoth  is  developing  too  much  strength. 
We  must  beat  him.  See  to  it  that  your  parish 
returns  a  large  Democratic  majority. 

The  author  of  the  above  statement  is 
Governor  Warmoth,  who  says: 

I  dare  Governor  McEnery  to  deny  that  he 
has  written  this  letter.  Not  to  one,  but  to 
many  returning  officers,  besides  many  other 
leading  Democrats. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  at  which  Gov- 
ernor McEnery  declared  that  "the  law 
shall  be  silent,"  etc.,  he  was  followed  by 
Colonel  Jack,  of  Natchitoches,  who  said: 

You  have  heard  the  assurances  of  our  chief 
executive  that,  come  what  will  or  may,  he  will 
wrap  this  State  in  revolution,  from  the  Arkan- 
sas line  to  the  Gulf,  rather  than  have  radical- 
ism come  into  power.  And  I  tell  you  we  are 
in  danger  with  the  astute  and  wily  Warmoth 
as  a  leader— the  wily,  crafty,  and  insidious 
gentleman  from  New  Orleans. 

If  this  state  of  affairs  should  confront  him, 
all  Goveror  McEnery  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  issue  his  flat  or  manifesto,  and  the  people 
of  North  Louisiana  would  come  to  his  rescue 
and  redeem  the  State  as  they  did  before;  and  if 
whp,t  I  say  is  treason  let  them  make  the  most 
0$JL 
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I  quote  from  the  returns  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Bee  of  April  24,  1888,  the  result  of 
the  election  for  governor,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  instead  of  75,000  majority,  as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  stated,  the  ma- 
jority has  already  reached  the  number  of 
83,200,  and  returns  are  still  coming  in: 


Parishes. 


Acadia 

Ascension , 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Cadde 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Cameron.. 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

De  Soto 

East  Baton  Rogue . 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Franklin . 

Grant 

Iberia , 

Iberville 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

LaFourche , 

Lincoln , 

Livingston i 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Ouachita.. , 

Orleans , 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee 

Bapides 

Bed  Biver , 

Bichland 

Sabine , 

St.  Bernard , 

St.  Charles.. , 

St.  Helena 

M.  James 

St.  John  Baptist.... 

St.  Martin , 

St.  Mary's ... 

St.  Landry — 

St.  Tammany , 

Tangipahoa, 

Terre  Bonne , 

Tensas 

Union 

Vermillion 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Rogue. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Total. 


Majority  of  Nicholls. 


Nicholls.  Warmoth. 


1,688 

2,715 

1,902 

800 

2,021 

4,213 

4,640 

2,294 

673 

400 

112 

2,397 

4,249 

1,892 

1,994 

2,680 

2,276 

987 

582 

1,490 

1,802 

1,057 


1,708 

2,702 

1,273 

300 

3,530 

1,584 

3,291 

2,992 

27,263 

959 

1,945 

4,678 

1,679 

1,287 

1,440 

904 

172 

846 

873 

593 

1,113 

2,885 

3,907 

912 

1,249 

1,700 

4,000 

2,369 

1,687 

800 

763 

1,500 

1,712 

420 

2,036 

1,178 


131,899 
48,699 

83,200 


149 
1,334 
2,159 


23 
95 

339 

708' 

278 

2 


758 

145 

74 

2,576 

285 

5 

4 

412 


2,610 

7 

600 

1,234 

1,548 


14 

285 

4 

11,060 

1,678 

1,465 

449 

78 

63 

1 

993 

1,377 

375 

2,184 

1,216 

1,624 

1,649 

3,278 

615 

629 

2,100 


91 
617 


271 
325 
454 

81 
377 

82 


48,699 


The  following  table  shows  the  registra- 
tion for  1884,  the  State  and  Presidential 
vote  for  that  year,  and  also  for  1880,  to- 
gether with  the  vote  for  governor  in  1876 
and  1879,  from  which  it  will  appear  that 
the  vote  for  Nicholls,  April  17,  exceeded 
that  cast  for  Cleveland  nearly  70,000!  He 
received  nearly  67,000  more  votes  than 
Hancock,  and  48,000  more  than  were 
counted  for  himself  in  his  previous  elec- 
tion in  1884  : 

tbi  1884  there  were  registered  voters. .  21 8,906 

Of  those  there  were,  whites 108.644 

Of  these  there  were*  blacky 110*262 


ELECTION  OE  1884— SPRING. 

McEnery,  for  governor 88,794 

Stevenson,  for  governor  .  — 43,502 

Total 132,296 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  1884. 

Cleveland's  vote 62,546 

Blaine's  vote 46,347 

Total 108,893 

ELECTION  OF  1880. 

Hancock 65,067 

Garfield 38,628 

Total 103,695 

ELECTION  OF  1879. 

Wiltz,  for  governor 74,098 

Beatty,  Bepublican 42,555 

Total 116,653 

ELECTION  OE  1876. 

Nicholls,  for  governor 84,487 

Packard,  Bepublican 76,477 

Total 160,964 

The  following  table  of  selected  counts 
in  several  important  and  populous  parishes 
is  exceedingly  interesting  in  many  partic- 
ulars. The  vote  exceeds  the  registration 
more  than  1,200,  which  is  nearly  the  num- 
ber of  Republican  votes  counted  : 
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I  have  also  received  a  few  letters  of  a 
recent  date  from  eminent  Republicans  in 
that  State.  The  first  is  from  Bossier  Par- 
ish, showing  how  the  extraordinary  una- 
nimity for  the  Democratic  candidates  was 
obtained,  and  how  a  vote  of  3,500  for 
Warmoth  dwindled  to  95. 

Bellevue,  La.,  April  3  9. 1888. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  wired  you  the  returns 
of  Bossier  Parish.  Total  vote  returned,  4,308. 
Nicholls,  4,213  ;  Warmoth,  9o  :  total,  4,308. 

There  was  a  large  turnout  and  a  full  Repub- 
lican vote  was  polled.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
trouble  or  hindrance  about  the  negro  voting 
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the  Republican  ticket^  and  it  is  safe  to  say  at 
least  3,600  votes  were  polled  for  Governor 
Warmoth  and  the  Republican  ticket,  but  they 
■were  counted  out. 

The  work  and   proceeding  of  stuffing  the 
boxes  is  no  secret  here;  the  Democrats  talk 
plainly  and  boldly  about  how  they  did  it. 
lours,  respectfully,  etc., 

B.  F.  O'NEAL. 
Hon.  Andrew  Hero,  Jr., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  next  is  from  West  Feliciana  Parish, 
where  Nicholls  received  2,036  and  War- 
moth  377. 

Row  Landing,  April  21, 1888.' 
Dear  Sir  :  I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  howthings  went  on  here  at  Row  Landing 
poll.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  votes  cast  for 
our  ticket.  At  the  Raccourci  Island  poll  they 
robbed  the  box ;  they  took  80  Or  90  votes  from 
the  Republicans.  At  two  o'clock  105  votes 
were  polled,about  70  or  80  of  them  Republi- 
can votes.  We  had  four  men  from  our  side  of 
the  river  to  work  at  that  poll.  They  worked 
faithfully  for  the  party.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  votes  were  polled  and  they  gave  us 
only  5  votes.  The  Democrats  stole  our  votes 
all  over  the  parish. 

Respectfully,  CLEM.  SEWELL, 

Chairman. 
Hon.  P.  E.  Herwig. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Kapides 
Parish,  in  which  Nicholls  received  4,678 
votes  and  Warmoth  449 : 

Alexandria,  La.,  April  20, 1888. 

Sir  :  The  election  passed  off  quietly.  We  be- 
ing without  representation  at  any  of  the  polls, 
the  Democrats  could  make  up  the  returns  to 
suit  themselves. 

At  the  Alexandria  box  it  was  situated  in 
a  room  in  the  court-house  with  a  door  opening 
in  a  hall,  which  was  easy  of  access ;  the  box 
was  placed  on  a  table  and  two  or  three  gentle- 
men (Democrats)  sat  upon  the  table  by  the  box 
from  the  time  that  the  polls  opened  until  they 
closed,  and  when  a  Republican  voted  in  nearly 
every  case  one  of  the  commissioners  would 
take  his  ballot  to  put  it  in  the  box,  but  very 
few,  if  any,  ever  were  put  in  the  box.  They 
were  generally  put  on  the  table  behind  the  box, 
and  towards  the  closing  of  the  polls  the  floor 
under  the  table  was  covered  with  the  tickets 
taken  from  the  colored  voters  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  put  in  the  box,  which  they  failed  to 
do ;  there  were  but  few  colored  men  allowed 
to  deposit  their  votes. 

At  Cheneyville  Mr.  Barrett,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  State  senator,  distributed  180 
votes  to  colored  men,  and  they  voted  the 
tickets  he  gave  them,  and  about  half  past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Barrett  went  to  get 
a  drink  of  water.  He  was  absent  from  the  poll 
about  five  minutes,  and  when  he  returned  he 
saw  a  small  crowd  of  white  men  enter  the  room 
where  the  ballot-boxes  were,  and  when  he  in-, 
quired  what  was  the  matter  he  was  told  that 
the  polls  had  closed  and  that  the  commissioners 
were  about  to  commence  the  counting  of  the 
votes ;  it  was  then  a  few  minutes  after  six 
o'clock.  Mr.  Barrett  staid  until  9,15  p.  m. ; 
up  to  that  time  300  votes  had  been  counted,  all 
straight  Democrats,  and  not  one  Republican 
vote  This  Mr.  Barrett  could  not  understand, 
as  he  and  a  friend  had  kept  a  tally  all  day  and 
had  been  absent  but  five  minutes,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  tally  there  were  but  260  votes  cast, 
and  180  of  them  Republican,  but  the  commis- 
sioners returned  600-odd  Democratic  majority 
though  there  were  not  300  votes  in J  the  box. 
At  Lamourie,  out  of  a  vote  of  over  300,  they 
gave  us  but  44.  They  had  about  45  voters,  but 
the  commissioners  gave  them  a  majority  of 
300,  and  the  same  can  be  said  about  Wiel's 
Store;  only  a  few  of  our  voters  voted.  At 
Boyce  I  am  told  that  the  whole  poll-list  was 
counted  of  that  ward  as  a  majority  for  the 
Democrats. 

Truly,  etc.,  GEORGE  Y.  KELSO. 

Maj.  A.  Hero,  Jr. 

Parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
(Fourth  Ward), 
State  of  Louisiana,  April  17, 1888. 
We,  the  undersigned,  committee  appointed 
o»  the  above  date  to  assist  or  witness  the  count- 


ing of  the  votes  cast  for  both  Nicholls  and  War- 
moth and  the  remainder  of  the  two  tickets, 
declare  that  the  commissioners  closed  the  doors 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  at  which  time  the 
ballot-box  was  stuffed  with  Democratic  tick- 
ets and  they  made  away  with  all  the  Republi- 
can tickets  but  34,  and  counted  themselves 
or  their  State  ticket  409,  which  is  more  votes 
than  are  in  the  ward. 

E.  Tappins  and  A.  J.  Jadot  tallied  every  vote 
both  white  and  colored ;  we  therefore  enter 
our  solemn  protest  against  the  Fourth  ward  of 
the  parish  aforesaid,  and  we  the  voters  are 
willing  to  come  down  at  any  time  and  swear  to 
the  above  statement. 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

I.  S.  TAPPIN, 
Chairman. 

The  following  letter  shows  how  Tobias 
Gibson  did  it  in  Terre  Bonne : 

New  Orleans,  April  25, 1888. 
Sir  :  On  Friday  morning  between  the  hours 
of  1  and  2  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  hearing 
some  one  calling  at  my  gate.  I  did  not  answer, 
but  quietly  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the 
window,  peeped  through  the  blinds  to  see  who 
was  calling  me.  I  knew  it  was  Mr.  Tobias  Gib- 
son, the  brother  of  Senator  Randall  Gibson, 
but  to  be  sure  it  was  him  calling  me  I  got  up 
on  a  chair  in  my  house  and  peeped  through  the 
blinds,  as  I  always  keep  the  upper  blind  open, 
and  in  looking  through  the  opening  I  saw  and 
recognized  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
him  who  was  calling  me.  He  called  me  for  at 
least  fifteen  minutes,  but  I  did  not  answer.  I 
also  recognized  Mr.  Millard  Thomas,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Mr.  John  R.  Grinnag'e,  also  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  election  held  April  17, 1888,  and 
several  others  that  I  well  knew,  There  was 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  other  persons  that  I 
did  not  know. 

After  failing  to  answer  Mr.  Gibson  he  said : 
"  Johnson,  if  you  do  not  come  outfs,  I  will  come 
in  and  get  you."  He  then  Ordered  his  men  to 
open  fire  on  my  house  and  kill  everybody 
therein;  they  fired  about  thirty  or  forty  shots 
with  their  Winchester  rifles.  I  returned  the 
fire  from  inside  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  from  breaking  the  door  and  taking  me 
out.  They  then  began  firing  again  and  fired 
about  as  many  shots  as  before  or  more ;  they 
failed  to  hit  me,  as  I  was  between  the  armoir 
and  the  wall.  In  my  house  was  my  family, 
composed  of  my  wife  and  two  boys,  also  three 
other  women;  they  would  have  been  killed 
only  for  my  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  in 
getting  them  to  lay  flat  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  left  as  quick  as  they 
did,  but  I  suppose  they  thought  that  they  had 
killed  everybody  in  the  house,  but  Providence 
let  it  so  happen  that  no  one  was  killed. 

I  infer  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  my 
a«tion  in  the  late  canvass.  The  Republicans 
met  in  convention  at  Morgan  City,  La.,  and  in- 
dorsed the  nomination  of  Judge  B.  F.  Win- 
chester forjudge  of  the  nineteenth  judicial  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary's 
and  Terre  Bonne.  We  made  this  indorsement 
by  the  request  of  one  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  Terre  Bonne.  A  day  after  the  in- 
dorsement was  made  the  Democratic  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  parish  of  Terre  Bonne 
also  nominated  Judge  Winchester.  They  then 
met  the  following  night  in  the  Fireman's  Hall, 
in  the  town  of  Houma,  in  a  meeting  number- 
ing 150  or  200,  all  Democrats.  No  Reoubli- 
can  was  admitted.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Winder,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  campaign  committee,  who 
used  the  following  language  in  his  speech : 
"For  twenty-five  years  this  parish  has  been 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Republican  party  with 
a  negro  majority ;  by  the  eternal  God  we  shall 
deliver  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  and  the  Republican  party.  This  is  a 
white  man's  government  and  this  parish  shall 
be  placed  in  the  column  of  the  other  Demo- 
cratic parishes  regardless  of  the  cost  and  what 
may  be  the  penalty,  if  it  takes  blood  to  do  it." 
Speeches  as  violent  were  made  by  the  other 
speakers. 

These  speeches  alarmed  the  colored  people 
much.  Knowing  that  they  have  a  majority  of 
at  least  600  votes  in  Terre  Bonne  Parish  **"» 
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leaders  of  the  Republican  party  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  planters  and  stated  that  if  they 
would  give  them  the  protection  of  life  and 
safety  cf  the  ballot  and  a  fair  count  they  would 
support  the  candidate  of  their  choice  for  judge. 
£key  pledged  themselves  to  do  that,  and  they 
did  go  ;  they  asked  of  the  Republican  sheriff  to 
appoint  a  planter  as  deputy  sheriff  at  each  poll. 
The  sheriff  did  so.  There  was  no  trouble  all 
the  day  of  election,  because  of  the  presence  of 
each  planter  (deputy  sheriff)  with  a  Winchester 
rifle  on  his  shoulder.  By  that  means  we  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  the  Republican  State  ticket 
and  all  the  Republican  parish  officers,  and 
Judge  Allen,  whom  the  Republican  leaders 
promised  to  support.  Being  unable  to  carry 
out  their  threats  and  plans  before  the  election, 
they  sought  revenge  after  the  election  by  call- 
ing one  man  from  his  house  and  putting  thirty 
bullets  through  him.  After  killing  one  man 
they  came  to  my  house  to  kill  me  also,  but  I 
was  not  fool  enough  to  go  to  the  door  and  be 
led  out  by  them. 

This  man  Tobias  Gibson  was  the  captain  and 
leader  of  the  mob.  He  said  he  wanted  to  have 
the  two  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  elected  in  order  to  secure  those 
two  votes  for  his  brother  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

This  man  Gibson  was  a  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  district  attorney. 

I  was  compelled  to  leave  my  home  in  Terre 
Bonne  Parish  to  save  my  life;  also  a  large 
number  of  Republicans   were   compelled   to 
leave,  and  are  now  refugees  in  your  city. 
Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

R.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Maj.  Andrew  Hero,  Jr.,  City. 

I  append,  also,  a  statement  showing  the 
perils  of  vote-distributing  for  Warmoth, 
giving  the  adventures  of  Mr.  William  Ad- 
ams, a  resident  of  Ouachita  Parish,  who 
was  shot  to  death  by  unknown  persons  at 
the  court-house  in  that  parish: 

[From  the  Daily  City  Item,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, April  25.] 

WAS  IT  ASSASSINATION?— REMARKABLE  ACCU- 
SATIONS FROM  MONROE. 

The  Item  yesterday  received  information 
from  -Monroe  to  the  effect  that  on  Sunday, 
April  22,  William  Adams,  a  resident  of  Oua- 
chita Parish,  was  shot  to  death  by  unknown 
parties  at  the  court-house  in  that  town.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority  Adams  was  first  shot 
outside  of  the  court-house,  wounded  in  the 
nose  and  arm,  and  was  subsequently  captured 
and  taken  into  the  building,  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  mob.  The  provocation  that  led 
to  this  assassination  is  said  to  be  as  follows : 

William  Adams  was  a  Republican,  and  just 
before  the  election  he  came  to  this  city  and  ob- 
tained from  Governor  Warmoth  authority  to 
distribute  the  Republican  tickets  in  Ouacbita, 
Franklin,  and  other  parishes  of  that  district, 
and  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to  those 
who  dominated  the  politics  of  that  district,  and 
that  this  led  to  his  assassination.  The  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  affair  could  not  be  as- 
certained. On  inquiring  why  no  telegrams  or 
other  intelligence  had  been  sent  to  the  city,  the 
gentleman  said  that  there  was  an  apparent 
reign  of  terror  in  Monroe,  and  that  the  people 
did  not  dare  send  out  this  news  for  fear  of 
being  assaulted. 

Still  another  statement  is  that  he  was  first 
shot  in  the  court-house  yard,  wounded  in  the 
nose  and  arm ;  that  he  then  retreated  to  his 
house,  from  which  he  subsequently  returned 
to  the  court-house.  Upon  entering  the  court- 
house a  scuffling  was  heard,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  killed  with  knives.  Shortly  after 
a  carriage  was  driven  away  from  the  court- 
house, which  is  supposed  to  have  contained  his 
body,  which  Has  not  been  found. 

I  received  this  morning  a  private  letter 
from  New  Orleans,  from  which  I  will 
read  an  extract  as  illustrating  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Louisiana: 

It  is  said  that  thousands  of  colored  men  voted 
for  Nicholls.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true ; 
but  L  know  that  I  was  boru  in  Louisiana,  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of 


New  Orleans.  I  have  always  lived  here.  I 
know  thousands  of  colored  men,  and  I  have 
never  met  one  who  was  a  Democrat. 

I  hope  the  North  will  understand  the  South, 
and  will  be  solid  in  the  coming  campaign.  For 
President  the  Republican  party  will  not  have 
a  single  electoral  vote  from  the  South. 

There  are  many  Republicans  in  the  South, 
but  no  Republican  party.  With  the  despotism 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South  an  organ- 
ization is  not  possible. 

And  this  is  the  "  fair  and  honest  count " 
which  was  promised  by  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  ! 

Upon  the  subject  of  spurious  and  mani- 
festly fabricated  majorities,  or  majorities 
that  exceed  the  entire  registered  vote,  the 
statistics  are  interesting.  For  instance,  in 
the  parish  of  Bossier,  giving  Nicholls 
4,213  votes  and  Warmoth  95,  making  a 
total  of  4,308  cast,  the  registered  vote  of 
the  parish  is  but  3,603,  making  a  differ- 
ence between  the  votes  returned  as  cast 
and  the  registered  vote  of  705. 

In  East  Carroll  Parish  the  registered 
vote  was  2,576,  of  which  Nicholls  received 
2,680,  or  104  in  excess  of  the  entire  regis- 
tration, and  Warmoth  the  remainder  of 
285,  being  a  total  of  389  votes  more  than 
appeared  upon  the  lists. 

Adjoining  the  parish  of  East  Carroll  is 
Madison,  where  the  law  was  entirely  "sus- 
pended." The  registered  vote  in  Madison 
was  3.360,  of  which  279  were  white  and 
3,081  colored.  Nicholls'  vote  was  2,530, 
with  not  a  single  vote  for  Warmoth,  so 
that  Nicholls  received  170  votes  more  than 
the  entire  number  of  votes,  white  and  col- 
ored, in  the  parish. 

The  parish  of  Concordia  had  a  regis- 
tered vote  of  4,201,  of  which  448  were 
white  and  3,753  colored.  Nicholls  re- 
ceived 4,219  votes  in  Concordia,  being  18 
votes  more  than  the  entire  registration, 
and  the  Democracy  gratuitously  gave  War- 
moth 145,  making  a  total  of  votes  cast  ap- 
parently 4,364,  or  an  excess  of  163  votes 
above  the  entire  registration. 

In  Red  River  Parish  the  result  was  still 
more  ' '  unanimous. ' '  The  registered  vote 
was  1,181,  of  which  Nicholls  received 
1,670  and  Warmoth  78,  being  a  total  of 
1,757,  an  excess  of  576.  Subtracting  the 
registered  vote  of  the  parish  from  the  vote 
received  by  Nicholls,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  "reform"  candidate  was  given 
498  votes  more  than  the  entire  parish  con- 
tains. This  is  a  free  vote  and  an  honest 
count. 

Coming  down  to  the  parish  of  West 
Baton  Rouge  we  find  a  total  of  1,811,  of 
which  504  are  white  and  1,307  colored.  In 
this  parish  Nicholls  was  given  1,712  and 
Warmoth  454,  a  total  of  2,166,  making  an 
excess  of  votes  counted  above  votes  regis- 
tered of  355. 

Another  illustration  of  the  fulfillment 
of  McEnery's  pledge  that  he  would  see  an 
"honest  and  fair  election  "  is  found  in  the 
vote  of  Vermillion,  in  Southwestern  Lou- 
isiana, a  parish  whose  registered  vote  is 
2,099,  of  which  Nicholls  received  1.687 
and  Warmoth  619,  total  2,306,  an  excess 
of  211. 

In  Washington  Parish  the  registered 
vote  was  965,  of  which  Nicholls  received 
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763,  Warmoth  271,  a  total  of  1,034,  or  69 
more  votes  than  the  registration  shows  to 
have  been  in  the  parish.  In  these  pre- 
cincts and  parishes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, containing  a  registered  vote  of  a 
little  less  than  20,000,  the  excess  of  votes 
cast  above  the  registration  is  more  than 
2,600. 

The  returning  officers  evidently  thor- 
oughly obeyed  the  injunction  of  Governor 
McEnery  to  see  to  it  that  their  parishes 
returned  a  large  Democratic  majority. 
Upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
actual  poll  in  Louisiana  on  the  17th  day  of 
April  there  is  no  room  for  rational  doubt 
that  Warmoth  carried  the  State  by  not  less 
than  25,000  majority, which  was  converted 
by  the  methods  heretofore  described  into 
a  majority  for  Micholls  of  more  than  83,- 
000.  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  revolt  at  such  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  result.  The 
Madison  Times,  a  leading  Democratic 
newspaper  in  Louisiana,  declares  that: 

The  ridiculous  majority  of  over  60,000  (or  per- 
chance 70,000)  will  make  trouble  in  local  and 
district  matters ;  the  unparalleled  Democratic 
majority  will  excite  derisive  sneers  through 
the  North,  and  will  go  fai  towards  electing  a 
Republican  President  (though  as  opposed  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  that  would  not  be  a  terrible 
misfortune),  and  when  these  things  come 
about  the  curses  both  loud  and  deep  showered 
on  the  head  of  S.  D.  McEnery  will  make  him 
quail  in  dismay  before  the  storm. 

Only  a  suspension  of  the  law  could  produce 
such  an  unnecessary  and  exaggerated  major- 
ity, and  Louisiana,  and  the  Democratic  party, 
if  it  indorses  such  methods,  will  become  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach.  "A  weapon  has  been 
put  into  Republican  hands  to  break  Demo- 
cratic heads,  and  the  heads  will  surely  suffer. 
A  mistake  has  been  made,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  everybody  will  know  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fortune,  a  colored  Demo- 
crat of  scholarship  and  culture,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  upon  the  results  of 
the  election,  savs: 

You  know  my  opinions  are  more  Democratic 
than»  Republican,  and  that  for  years  I  have 
striven  to  liberalize  fhe  opinions  of  colored 
votes  to  the  point  of  viewing  men  and  parties 
as  intelligent  citizens  and  tax-payers  rather 
than  as  narrow,  ignorant,  and  unreasoning 
partisans. 

The  153  electoral  votes  of  the  South  predi- 
cated upon  a  "  system  of  suppression  and  op- 
pression," will  yet  become  as  troublesome  an 
old  man  of  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  they  once  were  upon  that  of 
the  Republican  party— a  source  of  weakness 
where  they  now  appear  a  source  of  strength. 
Mark  that. 

I  believe  in  the  broad  Democracy  of  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  and  Tilden.  I  repudiate  the  bas- 
tard Democracy  of  the  South,  based  upon  a 
"  system  of  suppression  and  oppression.1' 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  admitted  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  race  problem  in  the 
South.  I  understand  them  as  well  as  any  other 
man  born  and  reared  and  educated  in  the 
South.  They  are  systematically  magnified  for 
partisan  advantage.  I  simply  pin  myself  down 
to  the  scandalous  Outrage  of  constitutional 
guaranty  and  Democratic  principle  embodied 
in  the  system  of  suppression  and  oppression. 
Our  Constitution  recognizes  neither  race  nor 
creed  in  its  citizenship.  It  covers  all  the  races 
of  men  except  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  question  of 
principle,  and  we  can  not  admit  that  it  is  just 
to  outrage  the  principle  in  Louisiana  without 
admitting  that  it  is  just  to  outrage  it  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  by  such  perform- 


ances as  these  in  Louisiana  that  the  South 
is  kept  solid  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  is  by  such  pretentions  as  those  set 
forth  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  divide  the 
North  at  the  approaching  election.  It  is 
an  absurd  and  intolerable  declaration 
that — 

but  for  the  attitude  and  influence  of  Horati* 
Seymour,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  William  A.  Richardson,  and  their 
political  associates  and  followers,  not  only 
would  the  Union  never  have  been  restored,  but 
that  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  rights  of  Am- 
erican citizenship  would  have  been  swept  a  way 
in  the  blinding  storm  of  partisan  wrath,  which 
was  most  frequently  mistaken  for  patriotic 
zeal. 

Or  that  the — 

Democratic  party  began  its  career  and  has 
maintained  it  in  the  broad  spirit  of  nationality 
and  fraternal  union.  No  thought  of  a  disunion 
of  the  States  ever  entered  its  councils  as  a  party 
and  it  filled  the  ranks  of  armies  in  the  North 
and  commanded  them  with  its  bravest  and 
best. 

~No  one  has  ever  pretended  to  assert  that 
there  were  no  Democrats  in  the  Union 
armies,  or  that  all  Democrats  were  dis- 
loyal; but  there  were  no  Republicans  vol- 
untarily in  the  rebel  armies,  nor  were 
there  any  Republicans  who  were  disloyal. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Democrats  were 
on  one  side  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  other.  There  were  no 
Republicans  enrolled  in  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty"  or  as  "Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle."  These  were  Democrats.  Every 
member  of  Congress  who  declared  that 
he  would  not  vote  a  man,  or  a  dollar,  or  a 
gun  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  Union  was 
a  Democrat,  Every  man  who  described 
Union  soldiers  as  ' '  Lincoln  dogs  and 
hirelings,  who  deserved  to  have  collars 
welded  about  their  necks,"  was  a  Demo- 
crat. All  guerrillas  and  bushwhackers, 
the  men  from  Union  States  who  entered 
the  Confederate  service  for  plunder — in 
war  cut-throats,  in  peace  horse-thieves — 
were  Democrats.  All  those  who  believed 
that  it  was  honorable  warfare  to  infect 
and  destroy  innocent  men  and  women  by 
the  introduction  of  fever-infected  clothing, 
all  those  were  Democrats.  Quantrell, 
Bill  Anderson,  Dave  Livingstone,  Hillde- 
brand,  and  the  James  boys  belonged  then, 
as  they  would  were  they  living  now,  to 
the  Democratic  organization. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  claim  that 
such  a  party  so  organized  and  recruited  is 
the  special  champion  and  friend  now  of 
the  pensioners,  and  committed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  liberal  relief  to  the  surviving  sol- 
diers of  the  Union  armies. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  enlarged 
upon  tlie  title  of  the  Democracy  to  this 
confidence,  and  insisted  that  because  the 
President  had  signed  more  bills  than  any 
other  Executive  the  pretentions  of  the 
Democrats  were  fully  sustained.  The 
real  question  is  not  how  many  more  has 
he  signed,  but  how  many  more  has  he 
vetoed  ?  I  have  examined  the  record  with 
some  care,  and  the  following  tabulated 
statement  will  be  of  some  interest  as  ex- 
hibiting the  number  of  private  pensioia 
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Name  of  President. 


Jackson . . 

Polk 

Taylor.... 

Fillmore. 

Pierce 

Buchanan 
Lincoln  . . . 
Johnson  .. 

■Grant 

Hayes 

Arthur...  ■, 
Cleveland . 


176 

160 

1 

62 
158 
117 

48 
431 
499 
329 
684 
801 


bills  approved  and  the  number  of  private  swept  down  upon  the  helpless  South  like  Hy- 
r>ension  bilk  vetoerl  in  thp  R<?t  hilf-rpu-  der-Ali  upon  the  Carnatic,  and  left  scarcely  a 
pension  runs  vetoed  in  me  last  naii-cen-       vestige  from  T/hich  to  hope  and  with  which  to 

Uiry:  rebuild,  except  its  never-falling  soil  and  its 

staunch  and  splendid  manhood.    You  despoiled 

i  States  of  their  resources,  and  you  dismantled 

£  them  of  their  credit.    You  issued  their  bonds 

.    .  and  securities  in  the  interest  of  fra*.d,  and 

S'g  hawked  them  on  the  markets,  like  counterfeit 

<B  o  paper,  for  anything  you  could  get. 

a*3.  You  ordered  investigations,  and  sent  com- 

5  mittees  and  commissions,  composed  of  your 

^  bitterest  partisans,  into  the  South,  for  the  pur- 

pose  of  scraping  together  and  putting  in  per- 

manent  form  the  perjuries  of  vagabonds  and 

scoundrels  with  which  to  defame  and  blacken 

the  reputations  of  the  Southern  people.    They 

were  proclaimed  in  some  instances  as  bandits, 

and  in  others  as  barbarians.    You  repeatedly 

annulled  honest  elections  when  their  results 

were  favorable  to  the  stability  and  good  order 

of  society  and  against  the  schemes  of  par.  i 

5  plunderers.    You  would  have  overturned  the 

State  government  of  South  Carolina  in  1876, 

and  again  sacked  the  substance  and  the  credit 

122  of  the  State,  had  it  net  been  that  a  giant  stood 

in  your  way  upheld  by  the  public  judgment  of 

the  world. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  pension  bills  You  provoked  collisions  between  the  two 

beep  me  laws  without  his  signature     and  r&ces  in  order  to  .justify  military  usurpation 

utwne  idVb  wiuioui  nib  bi^aiurc,  ana  and  to  inflame  sectional  hate  at  the  i:crth.  Sir, 
one  was  passed  over  his  veto.                         •  the  career  of  the  Republican  party  during  its 

The  statement,  however,  is  not  entirely  ascendancy  in  the  South  was  a  career  of  crime, 

arwiratp    hppqmp  in  earlier  Con  crrpsisps  it  unrelieved  by  a  single  act  tending  to  promote 

accmaie,  Decauoe  in  eainei  yongre»ses  it  the  education,  the  progress,  the  prosperity,  the 

was  the  habit  to  pass   pension  bills  em-  peace,  or  the  happiness  of  either  race,  white  or 

bracing    many    persons.       One    bill,     ap-  black.    It  reared  and  left  behind  it  no  monu- 

proved  May  2,  1830,  contained  130  differ-  ^l^^^^i^e^Xlft^t 

ent  persons  by  name,  who  were  pensioned  blessing  and  not  a  curse.   And  when  the  future 

for  various  reasons,  but  in  the  computa-  historian  comes  to  inquire  why  and  how  and 

tion  under  the  administration  of  Jackson  £S£g£ ^fe'SfJuf^S-0*?  ^rt&ostJ^  trT 

,,.,.„.  ,-,       i  mendous  hold  on  the  prostrate  South  and  slunk 

this  Dill  is  counted  only  as  one.  away  t0  return  no  more  forever,  he  will  be 

The  President  has    been    consistent  in  puzzled  to  make  answer  in  definite  details,  but 

but  one  course  apparently,  and  that  is  in  Jf  will  finally  write  that  its  administration. 

,.  -.y.         ,  l  v,i    -l        i        it  j  j.  throughout  all  that  region  had  become  so  vast 

his  opposition  to  I  ederal  soldiers  and  to  and  intolerable  a  scandal,  filling  the  civilized 

liberal  bills  for  their  relief.     He  vetoed  world  with  its  foul  odors,  that  an  intelligent 

the  disability  bill  last   session,  but  found  and  omnipotent  public  opinion  here^d^ery- 

-,.,-      u  J.  .        /-,    '  .      tu-t,  where  demanded  its  downfall  and  tne  restora- 

no  difficulty  m  approving  the  service  bill  tion  on  its  ruins  of  home  rule  and  decent  gov- 

for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  eminent. 

war,  under  which  the  first  pension  was      -  And  it'i  s  thi,s  Part£  fir,  whose  leaders  now 
■,    t  j.     ,-t       H  •■•    >   -j        ,        ^         iTx  fume  and  resolve  ana  threaten  tne  Southern 

granted  to  the  Confederate  general,  John  people  and  their  States,  because  they  do  not 
■S.  Williams,  of  Kentucky;  another  to  the  welcome  it  back  again  into  power  with  all  its 
widow  of  the  rebel  general,  George  E.  unhallowed  memories  and  its  predaceous  in- 
tv  i    i.*.   +i      ri     .p  a       +     i      L      e  n.  ++  suncts  and  habits !    As  well  mignt  vou  expect 

Pickett,  the  Coniederate  hero  of  Gettys-  a  frontier  settlement  to  welcome  with  jov  a 
burgh,  who  holds  certificate  1056;  to  the  second  invasion  of  tomahawks  and  scaiping- 
widow    of    the    rebel    general,    Braxton      knives. 

In  the  controversy  that  is  now  before  us 
the  Republican  party  is  not  asking  for 
power,  but  it  is  demanding  justice.  It  has 
made  incredible  sacrifices  in  the  past  for 
justice,  and  it  now  stands,  as  it  has  done 
hitherto,  insisting  that  there  shall  be  equal 
rights  and  exact  justice  in  every  portion 
of  the  republic. 

The  Republican  party,  with  its  illustri- 
ous membership  and  its  record  of  \ imper- 
ishable glory,  does  not  suffer  from  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  in  the  same  speech  denounced  Sew- 
ard as  a  political  charlatan;  Stanton,  in 
his  grave,  as  an  organizer  of  defeat;  and 
the  brave,  patriotic  Pops  as  a  vain,  in- 
glorious, and  incompetent  military  pre- 
tender. 

In  the  supreme  struggle  for  constitu- 
tional liberty,  in  the  crisis  of  the  national 
life,  millions  of  patriots  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  Government  for  defense  against 
the  conspirator*  and  traitors  who  first 
sought  to  betray  and  then  destroy.  But 
for  their  incredible  sufferings  and  sacri- 
fices, their  patriotic  devotion,  their  death, 
we  should  have  no  country,  no  vast  con- 


Bragg,  who  holds  certificate  No.  4040;  to 
the  widow  of  the  rebel  general,  Gideon  J. 
Pillow,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  with  Floyd  and  Buckner  and  escaped 
during  the  night  previous  to  the  capitu- 
lation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  declares  that 
the — 

Especial  anger  of  Republican  leaders  is  ex- 
cited because  the  vote  of  the  South  in  a  na- 
tional contest  is  solid  against  their  party.  Will 
some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and 
with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  tell  me  how  the  vote  of  the  South  could 
be  other  than  it  is '?  You  had  political  suprem- 
acy once  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
At  one  time  and  another  for  seven  years  and 
more  after  the  war  you  had  tha  ascendancy  in 
every  State  of  the  entire  South;  you  elected 
Republican  governors,  State  officers,  and  legis- 
latures in  them  all  You  had  the  purse  with 
which  to  corrupt,  the  sword  with  which  to  in- 
timidate, and  a  Republican  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident to  enact  and  to  enforce  all  laws  necessary 
for  the  overthrow  of  individual  find  State  rights 
and  for  the  consolidation  of  your  power. 

You  seized  upon  the  enfrafiohis<  d  hegro  and 
sought  to  organize  and  hurl  him  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  political  and  social  order, 
and  for  a  time  and  in  many  instances  you  suc- 
ceeded. You  and  your  allies,  who  mostly  went 
there  from  the  North,  not  "allies of  the  Con- 
federacy,11 but  allies  i'or  power  and  plunder, 
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tinental  commonwealth  shored  by  the 
oceans,  comprehending  all  zones,  all 
creeds,  and  all  tongues,  gratifying  the 
highest  hopes  and  "realizing  the  loftiest 
aspirations  of  humanity.  Instead  of  this 
majestic  Union  there  would  have  been  an 
incoherent  assemblage  of  jealous  and  dis- 
cordant communities,  rent  with  internal 
feuds  and  quarrels  intestine,  without  per- 
manence or  stability.  The  United  States 
of  America  would  have  been  blotted  from 
the  map ;  its  past  would  have  been  a 
troubled  and  distempered  dream;  its  frag- 
ments would  have  been  a  present  menace 
to  prosperity  and  peace.  Our  future  would 
be  a  frustrated  and  broken^hope,  contem- 
plated by  tyrants  with  derision  and  by 
their  victims  with  despair.  Our  Jhistory 
and  our  traditions,  the  teachings  of  our 
sages,  the  eloquence  of  our  statesmen,  the 
achievements  of  our  heroes  on  land  and 
sea,  would  have  been  distributed  among 
insignificant  claimants  or  .dispersed  and 
dissipated  like  .the  trivial  assets  of  an  in- 
solvent partnership.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  have  been  an  empty 
echo,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State3 
an  antiquarian  relic,  and  American  citi- 
zenship a  forgotten  and  abandoned  attri- 
bute. 

Averting  our  gaze  from  this  tragic  and 
lamentable  spectacle  of  what  might  have 
been,  we  behold  in  the  far  centuries  that 
are  to  come  the  prophetic  vision  of  a 
united,  prosperous,  and  happy  America;  a 
vast,  homogeneous  dominion  of  freemen, 
rulers  of  the  continent  from  the  polar  zone 
to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, enjoying  the  franchises  of  liberty  in- 
herited from  us  and  perpetuating  the  arts 
of  peace.  And  no  generation  will  ever 
forget,  as  they  assemble  to  recall  the 
memories  of  this  age,  that  the  nation  holds 
in  its  fertile  and  tender  breast  no  more 
priceless  treasure  than  the  consecrated 
dust  of  those  who  died  that  this  might  be 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and 
that  liberty  and  constitutional  government 
might  not  forever  perish  from  the  earth. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Kansas  yields  the 
floor,  hoping  that  he  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  sentence  a  portion  of  which  he  quoted 
to  the  Senate  from  memory,  I  will  call  his 
attention  to  the  official  record  of  Congress 
on  page  202,  under  date  of  April  8,  1879, 
three  lines  marked,  constituting  the  sen- 
tence of  mine  a  portion  of  which  he  read. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Give  them  to  the  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  will  leave  the 
Senator  to  make  any  correction  he  pleases 
when  the  Secretary  shall  read  the  words. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"We  do  not  intend  to  stop  until  we  have  strick- 
en the  last  vestige -of  your  war  measures  from 
the  statute-book,  which,  like  these,  were  born 
of  the  passions  incident  to  civil  strife  and 
tooked  to  the  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen. 


Mr.  BLACKBURN. 
*  *  * 


That  is  all. 


Mr.  INGALLS.     It  is  not  my  purpose, 
Mr.  President,  to  prolong  the  debate.    I 


regret  exceedingly  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  thought  best  to  refer  to  per- 
sonal matters  in  connection  with  my  his- 
tory, to  which  I  dp  not  propose  now  to 
advert.  My  military  service  was  incon- 
spicuous and  obscure,  and  no  one  is  more 
conscious  than  I  am  of  the  debt  that  I  owe 
my  country,  and  of  the  unpaid  obligation 
of  gratitude  which  I  am  under  to  those 
who  did  what  under  other  circumstances, 
I  might  have  done. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  seen  fit  to  invite  comparison  be- 
tween his  record,  his  history,  and  his  rela- 
tion and  mine  to  the  great  questions  that 
have  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  country,  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty,  in  defense  of  the 
truth  of  history,  to  put  on  record  the  in- 
formation in  my  possession,  and  I  have  it 
in  a  shape  I  think  that  he  will  not  deny. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  public  matters  in  pub- 
lic records,  and  I  shall  venture  the  affirma- 
tion that  whatever  may  have  been  my  own 
relation  to  the  great  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  for  constitu- 
tional liberty,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
was  from  the  outset  the  determined,  out- 
spoken, positive,  aggressive,  and  malig- 
nant enemy  of  the  Union  cause. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  pronounce  that  de- 
liberately false. 

Mr.  INGALLS.     Well 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  It  is  absolutely  false. 
I  voted  for  every  dollar  that  was  paid  to 
the  soldier,  and  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
war  for  every  pension  that  he  has  ever  had, 
and  for'  every  land  warrant.  A  proper 
statement 

Mi .  INGALLS.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  took  seven  weeks  to  reply  to  my 
speech  of  March  6.  lie  came  in  here  with 
a  pile  of  manuscript  bigger  than  a  Hebrew 
'Talmud — sweltering  venom  sleeping  got. 
I  can  excuse  unpremeditated  assaults. 

There  is  something  in  chance  medley 
and  hot  foot  that  is  excusable,  but  the 
deliberate,  premeditated  preparation  of 
malignant,  unfounded  attack  is  to  my 
mind  entirely  incompatible  with  a  noble 
nature.  When  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
sat  down  in  the  privacy  of  his  closet  and 
called  me  a  Thersites  and  referred  to  me 
as  a  "  judge-advocate,"  a  peevish  and  pal- 
try politician,  as  Que  who,  like  Job's  war- 
horse,  had  Smelt  the  battle  afar  off,  if  he 
thinks  that  is  not  a  personal  assault,  or  if 
that  is  his  idea  of  the  observance  of  .the 
comity  that  ought  to  prevail  among  gen- 
tlemen, well  and  good. 

My  relations  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  many  years  have  been  those  of 
cordiality  and  friendship,  and  never  was  I 
more  surprised  than  wnen  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  vindictive,  unfounded, 
malevolent,  and  unjustifiable  aspersion 
with  which  he  assailed  me  in  manuscript. 
I  could  have  borne  it  if  an  enemy  had 
done  it,  but  it  was,  as  the  Psalmist  said, 
"  my  own  familiar  friend/'  I  was  uncon- 
scious of  ever  having  uttered  a  word  in 
derogation  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
We  have  agreed  on  many  questions,  and 
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in  the  supreme  crisis  of  my  fortunes  to 
which  he  has  referred,  unjustifiably  re- 
ferred, referred  to  me  as  having  been 
"white-washed,"  I  had  his  avowed  and 
expressed  sympathy  ;  and  when  I  escaped 
from  the  conspirators  who  had  followed 
me  from  the  State  capitol  to  the  doors  of 
this  Senate  Chamber  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  the  very  first  man  to  write  me 
a  note  of  congratulation  and  sympathy. 

Yet  he  comes  in  here  to-day  and  says  : 
"  Thank  God,  he  never  had  been  followed 
here  by  a  committee  that  questioned  his 
right  to  his  title  to  his  seat,"  and  with 
much  diffuseness  of  illustration,  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  aspersion  and  belittling 
and  humiliating  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people,  when  I  had  only  re- 
ferred to  his  public  utterances  given  in 
debate,  his  speeches,  which  he  did  not  deny. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.     I  did. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana did  not  deny  the  veracity  of  the  pub- 
lication that  I  read. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.     I  did. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  He  could  not  do  so. 
It  was  a  verbatim  stenographic  report,  and 
was  certified  to  by  the  man  who 
made  it. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Yes  ;  1  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator,  because  I  would 
not  do  him  an  injustice. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  say  that  not  a  word 
or  syllable  read  by  the  Senator  is  true,  or 
believed  to  be  true  in  Indiana.  I  have  met 
those  accusations  and  trampled  them  under 
foot.  I  would  say  further  that  the  Sena- 
tor's insinuation  that  I  was  <  ver  a  member 
of  the  secret  society  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  is  so  base  and  infamously 
false  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  choose 
language  to  denounce  it.  I  am  not  so  held 
in  my  own  State.  {Applause  in  the  gal- 
leries  1 

Mr.'  COCKRELL.  I  ask  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  be  enforced  in  regard  to  ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.  We  have  had 
enough  of  it. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
suggestion  to  the  occupants  of  the  gal- 
leries that  the  rules  forbid  disorder  will 
be  sufficient  to  secure  a  strict  observance 
of  propriety;  and  I  trust  that  no  violent 
measures  of  removal  will  be  taken,  and 
no  order  will  be  issued  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  sure  none  of  us  here  are  courting  ap- 
plause, and  none  of  us  desire  any  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  persons  in  the  gal- 
leries that  they  are  here  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senate  and  its  guests.  They  have 
been  reminded  more  than  once  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  do  not  allow  any  man- 
ifestations of  satisfaction  with  or  disagree- 
ment to  what  is  said  in  the  Senate;  and 
while  it  would  be  a  harsh  measure,  as  has 
been  suggested,  and  it  would  be  much  re- 
gretted, to  clear  the  galleries,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  it  will  have  to  be 
done. 


Mr.  COCKRELL.  I  suggest  that  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  be  directed  to  arrest 
any  one  who  makes  any  applause  in  the 
galleries,  and  to  so  direct  the  doorkeepers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant-at-arms  is  so  directed. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  just  said  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  that  he 
was  opposed  to  secession,  and  yet  in  the 
published  volume  of  his  own  speeches 
there  is  a  reprint  of  an  address  delivered 
by  him  in  Yirginia  shortly  before  the  war 
in  which  he  advocates  both. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  Now,  will  the  Sen- 
ator  pardon  me  a  moment  ? 

Mr.   INGALLS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  will  be  perfectly 
candid.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  destruction  of  slavery  in  connection 
with  the  war,  but  I  did  say  that  I  was 
glad  that  it  took  place.  Now,  make  the 
most  of  that. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  I  will  say  further 
than  that,  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
at  the  time  when  he  delivered  that  speech 
had  two  editions  of  it  prepared,  one  of 
them  for  circulation  in  the  North  and  one 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.     That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Not  true!  Why,  they 
are  accessible  to  day,  just  as  much  so— 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  Get  them  and  show 
them. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  They  are  just  as  access- 
ible as  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  Get  them  and  show 
them.  I  say  it  is  not  true.  I  have  met 
that  on  the  stump.  I  have  heard  cam- 
paign falsifiers  before. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  The  Senator  pleases 
to  call  these  campaign  rumors  because  he 
has  heard  them  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  therefore  they  are  not  true. 

In  1860,  after  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina  had  withdrawn  from  this  Cham- 
ber, and  when  preparations  for  war  were 
rife  all  over  the  South,  and  everybody 
knew  that  secession  was  to  be,  so  far  as 
the  South  could  make  it,  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wrote  a 
letter,  which  I  shall  read.  Perhaps  he 
will  deny  that.  It  is  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Shoup  that  he  took  South 
with  him  and  filed  in  the  Confederate 
war  department  in  support  of  his  own 
application  for  appointment  as  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Confederate  army, 
The  man  who  received  it  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  he  is  now  an  ecclesiastic  in  Alabama  or 
somewhere  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  will  read  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wrote.  Anybody  can  see  it,  and  anybody 
who  knows  his  handwriting  can  identify 
it.     This  is  the  letter: 

lNDiANAroi..is,lND.,  December  12, 1S60. 

My  friend,  Capt.  Francis  A.  Shoup,  is  about 
visiting  the  South  with  his  sister,  on  account  of 
her  health. 

1  have  known  Captain  Shoup  since  our  hoy- 
hood  ;  Ave  were  schoolmates,  lie  is  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  and  was  in  the  Army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant lour  years.  No  more  honorable  or  up- 
right gentleman  exists.  On  the  disturbing: 
questions  of  the  day  his  sentiments  are  entirelj 
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with  the   South,  and  one  of  his  objects  is  a 
probable  home  in  that  section. 

I  take  this  Occasion  to  say  that  his  sentiments 
and  my  own  are  in  close  harmony. 

D.  W.  VOORHEES. 

I  suppose  the  Senator  will  say  that  that 
is  a  campaign  slander,  the  vile  calumny  of 
the  opposition  press. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  a  campaign  slander,  but  it  is — 

Mr.  INGALLS.  He  has  trodden  it  un- 
der foot  and  spat  on  it. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  Will  the  Senator 
pardon  me  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  INGALLS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  I  say  it  is  not  a  cam- 
paign slander,  but  it  is  one  of  those  things 
the  people  of  Indiana  have  passed  upon 
for  now  nearly  thirty  years. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  The  Democratic  party 
of  Indiana  have  passed  upon  it,  I  dare  say. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  They  have  passed 
Upon  it  by  a  very  large  majority  and  no — 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Oh,  I  know  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  have  passed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  No  colporteur  or 
missionary  from  Kansas  can  give  it  any 
more  respectability  than  the  fellows  in  In- 
diana have  heretofore.  I  have  disposed 
of  them.  There  was  no  war  when  the  let- 
ter was  written ;  there  was  not  for  nearly 

&  year  afterwards. 

-x-  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Within  four  months 
from  the  time  the  letter  was  written  Sum- 
ter had  fallen,  and  yet  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  says: 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  his  sentiments 
and  my  own  are  in  close  harmony. 

That  is  something  I  suppose  that  the 
Senator  regards  as  the  vile  expectoration 
of  a  partisan  press.  He  spits  on  it  and 
treads  it  under  foot  and  kicks  it  out  of 
sight.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  that  paper  was  very  important 
and  influential  in  securing  Mr.  Shoup  the 
appointment  of  brigadier- general  in  the 
Confederate  army.  When  the  archives  of 
that  government  were  captured  it  was  sent 
here  to  the  War  Department,  and  the 
original  is  on  file  to-day. 

Jesse  D.  Bright,  from  Indiana,  was  ex- 
pelled for  as  small  an  offense  as  that  from 
this  body,  yet  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
ventures  to  criticise  my  military  record 
crad  my  right  to  speak  of  the  relations  of 
George  B.  McClellan  and  Hancock  to  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana says  that  the  accusation  that  he 
called  Union  soldiers  hirelings  and 
Lincoln's  dogs,  that  he  said  they  ought  to 
go  to  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop  and  have 
a  collar  welded*  around  their  necks  on 
which  should  be  inscribed,  "  My  dog.  A. 
Lincoln,"  is  a  campaign  calumny  and  slan- 
der which  has  been  spat  on,  and  kicked 
out,  and  trodden  under  foot.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  aver- 
ment that  he  made  that  statement  can  be 
substantiated  by  as  credible  a  witness  as 
there  is  in  this  city  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  It  is  false,  and  even 
ff  the  Senator  said  it  it  would  be  utterly 


false — just  as  false  coming  from  the  Sen- 
ator as  from  the  greatest  liar  ever  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  INGALLS.  If  this  were  a  police 
court  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  be 
sent  to  the  rock-pile  for  being  drunk  and 

disorderly. 

*      "  *        *        *        *        *       * 

SuLiiiVAN,  Inc.,  September  28, 1868. 
We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  Sullivan 
County,  Ind.,werc  present  at  a  public  speak- 
ing held  in  Sullivan,  August  5,  18G2,  when 
Hon.  D.  W.  Vooiihees  said,  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Union  soldiers,  that  they  should  go 
to  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop  and  have  an  iron 
collar  made  and  placed  around  their  necks,  in- 
scribed thereon  in  large  letters,  "My  Dog.  A 
Lincoln,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  referred  to 
the  Union  soldiers  as  Lincoln's  dogs  and  hire- 
lings. 

VALENTINE  HICK. 

JAMES   J.    LAUDERMILK. 

WARDEN  WILLIAMS. 

LAFAYETTE  HARTLEY. 

PHILIP  W.  BECK; 

JACOB  B.  MILLER. 

ISAAC  HILDEBRAND. 

MARGARET  HEREFORD. 

MARY  HEREFORP 

HELEN  HEREFORD. 
♦  Mrs.  M.  E.  EARL. 

THOMAS  BULTON. 

JOHN  W.  HAWKINS. 

RICHARD  DODD. 

NELSON  BURTON. 

SETH  CUSHMAN. 

OWEN  ADAMS. 

J.  H.  RIDGWAY. 

I  suppose  those  are  reputable  citizens  of 
Indiana.  They  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
names  or  their  residence.  They  give  their 
home  and  their  designation.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  can  settle  the  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  with  them  and  not  with 
me.  And  when  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
states  that  he  has  been  indorsed  by  his 
own  party,  that  all  these  accusations  have 
been  trod  on  and  contumeliously  spat  upon 
by  the  people  of  Indiana,  I  say  to  him  that 
has  only  been  done  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  Indiana  and  not  by  the  people  of 
Indiana.  We  all  know  what  business  the 
Democratic  party  of  Indiana  were  engaged 
in  during  the  war.  Seventy  thousand  of 
them  were  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle; 
conspiring  against  this  Union.  They  en- 
tered into  combinations,  as  General  Holt 
states  in  his  report  on  that  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of — 

1.  Aiding  soldiers  to  desert,  and  harboring 
and  protecting  deserters. 

2.  Discouraging  enlistments  and  resisting  the 
draft. 

3.  Circulation  of  disloyal  and  treasonable 
publications. 

4.  Communicating  with,  and  giving  intelli- 
gence to,  the  enemy. 

5.  Aiding  the  enemy  by  recruiting  for  them, 
or  assisting  them  to  recruit  within  our  lines. 

1  6.  Furnishing  the  rebels  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, etc. 

7.  Co-operating  with  the  enemy  in  raids  and 
invasions. 

8.  Destruction  of  Government  property. 

9.  Destruction  of  private  property  and  perse- 
cution of  loyal  men. 

10.  Assassination  and  murder. 

And  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  they 
did  conspire  to  murder  Governor  Morton, 
to  overturn  the  State  government  and  put 
it  in  the  possession  of  the  rebels;  and  this 
organization,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  says  he  never  belonged,  had  a  rit- 
ual and  organization,  of  which  112  copies 
were  found  in  his  office — in  the  office  of 
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the  Senator  from  Indiana — at  the  time 
when  Hancock  was  at  the  bloody  angle. 
In  that  same  office  was  found  correspond- 
ence between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  the"  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  arms — 20,000  stand  of 
them — not  to  the  National  Government, 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  that  at  that  time;  not  to 
the  State  government  of  Indiana,  because 
that  was  in  other  and  loyal  hands;  but  for 
the  purpose,  as  may  be  imagined,  of  carry- 
ing out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
organization. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana states  and  has  stated  that  although 
these  papers  were  found  in  his  office,  it 
was  not  then  occupied  by  him.  He  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He 
states  that  he  had  abandoned  the  practice 
of  law  and  was  not  intending  to  resume  it; 
but  I  have  here  a  list  of  what  was  found 
in  his  office  at  the  same  time  when  these 
112  copies  of  the  ritual  and  rules  of  or- 
ganization of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  were  found  there,  and  he  never  de- 
nied it.  He  afterward  said  that  there  had 
been  an  unwarrantable  search  of  his  pri- 
vate papers.  General  Carrington  is  a  well- 
known  man,  and  has  stated  publicly  what 
Was  found  in  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  did  belong  to  him  at  the  time 
when  "these  papers"  were  found. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  112  copies  of  the 
ritual  of  the  O.  A.  K.,  a  treasonable  order,  aim- 
ing to  overturn  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  whose  Congress  you  are  a  member. 

*  *  *  -  *     '  .   % 

Your  law  library  and  office  furniture  were 
in  the  office  where  "  these  papers  "  were  found. 

You  had  declined  renominatlon  for  Congress 
and  the  office  was  not  for  rent  as  late  as  April, 
186 1. 

The  ritual  had  been  issued  in  .the  autumn  of 
1863.  Your  Congressional  documents  were  in 
the  office  where  "these  papers  "  were  found. 

Your  speeches,  up  to  March,  of  your  entire 
Congressional  career,  with  the  "John  Brown" 
speech,  were  in  the  office  where  "  these  papers" 
were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  Senator  Wall,  of  New 
Jersey,  under  his  frank,  indorsing  a  proposi- 
tion to  furnish  you  with  '20,000  stand  of  Gara- 
baldi  rifles,  just  imported,  "  for  which  he  couid 
vouch,"  was  in  the  office  where  "these  papers" 
were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  C.  L.  Vallandigham, 
from  Windsor,  Canada  West,  assuring  you 
"  our  people  will  tight,"  and  that  "he  is  ready," 
and  fixing  a  point  on  the  "  Lima  road  "  at 
"  which  to  meet  you,"  was  in  the  office  where 
"these  papers  "  were  found. 

There  is  a  little  more  historical  informa- 
tion on  that  subject  which  I  think  may  be 
valuable.  In  the  rebel  archives  was  found 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay,  dated 
Welland  Hotel,  St.  Catherine's,  July  11, 
18G4,  addressed  to  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
Montreal.  Lest  I  may  seem  inaccurate  I 
believe  I  will  have  the  whole  letter  printed. 
I  take  an  extract  from  it.  It  is  full  of 
confidential  communications  to  Mr. 
Thompson  as  an  agent  of  the  rebel  Con- 
federacy, tells  him  what  is  being  done  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  advises  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  Confederate  prison- 
ers, and  he  says: 

The  only  fear  is,  they  will  not  be  prepared 
for  it,  and  will  be  surprised  and  stupefied  with- 
out notice.    You  need  not  fear,  as  they  are  of 


the  sworn  brotherhood.    Voorhees  is  to  be  here 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  perhaps  Ben  Wood. 

July  11,  1864,  "Vorhees  is  to  be  here  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  perhaps  Ben 
Wood."  What  was  Voorhees  "to  be  here" 
for  in  Canada  to  see  C.  C.  Clay,  and  why 
was  Jacob  Thompson,  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  advised  of  it  ? 

The  correspondence  of  Joseph  Risti^e,  audi- 
tor of  state,  declaring  that  "  he  would  like  to 
see  all  Bern/,  civets  unite  in  a  bold  and  o^en  re- 
sistance to  all  attempts  to  kee  a  ^united 
people  by  force  of  steel ; "  and  that  "this  was 
a  war  against  Democracy,  and  our  only  3;ope 
was  a  successful  resistance  of  the  South,'1  was 
in  the  office  "where  these  papers  "  were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  E.  C.  Hibben.  who  as- 
sures you  that  "the  Democracy  are  fast  stiffen- 
ing up  when  this  war  is  to  be  openly  declared 
as  being  waged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
negro,"  "  which  will  arouse  another  section  of 
the  country  to  arms,''  and  declaring  "  that  Lin- 
coln bayonets  are  shouldei-ed  for  cold-blooded 
murder,"  was  in  the  office  "where  these  pa- 
pers "  were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  J.  Hardesty,  who 
"  wants  you  to  have  that  one  hundred  thousand 
men  ready,  as  we  do  not  know  how  soon  we 
may  need  them,"  was  in  the  office  where  "  this 
Ritual "  was  found. 

And  I  have  the  letter  of  Hardesty  here 
in  which  he  calls  on  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  have  the  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  readiness.  There  is  a  curious  ex- 
planation about  that  letter,  which  is  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was 
in  Virginia  making  addresses  in  favor  of 
slavery  and  secession,  he  made  a  speech  at 
a  serenade  or  on  a  public  occasion  in  which 
he  said  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
coerce  the  South  one  hundred  thousand 
Democrats  in  Indiana  would  come  down 
to  resist  the  effort.  My  informant  says 
that  they  did  come,  but  their  guns  we're 
pointed  the  wrong  way. 

The  correspondence  of  J.  J.  Bingham,  who 
asks  you  "  if  you  thiukthe  South  has  resources 
enough  to  keep  the  Union  forces  at  bav."  and 
says  that  "  you  must  have  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  he  has  not,"  was  in  the  office 
where  "  these  papers  "  were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  John  G.  Davis  inform- 
ing you  that  a  certain  New  York  journal  "  is 
wonderfully  exercised  about  the  secret  anti- 
war movements"  and  "tremble  in  their  boots 
in  view  of  the  terrible  reaction  is  sure  to  await 
them  "  was  in  the  office  where  "  these  papers  " 
weT-e  found. 

The  correspondence  of  U.  S.  Walker,  who 
"  keeps  out  of  the  way  "  because  they  are  try- 
ing to  arrest  him  for  officiating  in  secret  socie- 
ties, inclosing  the  oath  of  the  K.  G.  C.'s  prior 
to  that  of  the  O.  A.  K.,  was  in  the  office  where 
"  these  papers  "  were  found. 

The  petition  of  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  D.  W. 
Voorhees,  and  Benjamin  Wood  in  favor  of  two 
republics  and  a  united  South  was  in  the  office 
where  "  these  papers  "  were  found. 

The  correspondence  of  Campbell,  E. 
Etheridge,  George  H.  Pendleton,  J.  E. 
McDonald,  W.  B.  Hanna,  and  others,  Mr. 
Carrington  says: 

Are  some  of  the  "circumstances"  that  led 
me  to  believe  that  "  these  papers."  the  ritual 
of  the  O.  A.  K.,  were  found  in  your  office. 

I  looked  upon  these  circumstances  as  a  plain 
juror  might  be  supposed  to  do.  and  not  as  a 
statesman,  and  innocently  supposed  that  such 
papers  as  these,  if  spared  from  the  lire,  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  owner,  and  that  the 
office  of  the  owner  would  be  the  place  where 
"  these  papers  "  would  be  found. 

And  yet,  with  Colonel  Thompson,  I  cheer- 
fully accepted  your  denial,  and  so  respond  to 
your  request  "  that  the  people  may  know  the 
truth." 
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The  "Senator  from  Indiana  in  response 
to  this  wrote  a  letter  three  columns  'long 
that  was  published  in  the  Democratic 
papers  and  printed  in  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer in  Virginia,  with  praise  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana! 

A  letter  from  J.  Hardesty,  of  Harrison- 
burgh,  Ya.,  to  his  nephew,  Daniel  W. 
Yoorhees,  dated — 

Harrisonbubgh,  February  17, 1862. 

Addressed — 

My  Dear  Nephew  :  We  want  you  to  hold 
that  100,000  men  in  readiness,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  soon  we  may  want  them. 

J.  HARDESTY. 

Addressed  on  envelope: 

Hon.  Daniel  W.  Voorhees, 

Terre  Haute,  2nd. 

SENATOR     WALL,    OF    NEW    JERSEY,    TO     DAN. 
VOORHEES. 

Long  Branch,  August  21, 1863. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  inclose  you  two  letters  from 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Carr,  in  reference  to' 
arms.  A  letter  directed  to  him  simply  Phila- 
delphia will  reach  him.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
excellent  quality  and  great  efficiency  of  the 
rifles.    Yours,  in  haste, 

JAMES  W.  WALL. 

And  another  from  Carr  to  Wall,  dated 
August  14, 1863,  on  the  same  subject,  giv- 
ing the  price  at  which  these  arms  could  be 
purchased,  which  was  $14  apiece,  saying 
there  were  about  twenty  thousand  of  them 
in  all.  For  what  purpose  they  were  wanted 
is  left  to  the  imagination  to  disclose. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  side 
on  which  the  sympathies  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  were — I  suppose  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  deny  this  also  and  say 
it  was  mere  campaign  calumny  cast  out 
and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  men — on  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1864,  he  spoke  of  Val- 
landigharn  as  "  that  representative  Ameri- 
can patriot,  who,  with  Hendricks  and 
Seymour  and  Richardson,  had  done  so 
much  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  had  preserved  so  far  the 
guaranties  of  constitutional  liberty,"  a 
man  who  was  tried  and  banished  from  the 
country  for  being  .  a  traitor,  and  justly 
banished;  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana said  on  the  5th  of  March,  1864: 

Will  some  poor,  cra^\  ling,  despised  sycophant 
and  tool  of  executive  despotism — 

That  sounds  very  much  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  If  that  is  a  fabrication 
it  is  a  very  ingenious  one — 

Will  some  poor,  crawling,  despised  sycophant 
and  tool  of  executive  despotism  dare  to  say 
.  that  I  shall  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Vallan- 
digharn  ?    The  scandal  and  stigma  of  his  con- 
demnation— 

The  scandal  and  stigma  of  Yallan dig- 
ham's  condemnation — 

and  banishment  have  filled  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  Lethean  and  oblivious  wave  of  a  thou- 
sand years  can  not  wash  away  the  shame  and 
reproach  of  that  miserable  scene  from  the 
American  name.  Some  members  have  attached 
with  fierce  clamor  the  great  American  states- 
man and  Christian  gentleman  who  suffers  his 
exile  in  the  cause  of  liberty  on  a  foreign  soil. 
So  the  basest  cur  that  ever  kenneled  may  bay, 
at  "  the  bidding  of  a  master,  the  aged  lion  in  a 
distance.1' 

His  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  con- 
tained in  the  same  speech — 

Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  preserved  by 
the  pen  of  the  historian  for  universal  execra- 


tion, found  no  pursuit  so  pleasant  as  calling 
for  more  men  for  the  harvest  of  death,  and, 
like  our  present  Executive,  snuffing  with  jests 
and  ribaldry  the  warm  taint  of  blood  on  every 
gale. 

Oh,  bitter  mockery,  justice  has  been  de- 
throned and  the  blessings  of  liberty  annihi- 
lated. 

^Because  four  milions  of  slaves  were  set 
free,  apparently. 

There  is  not  one  square  mile  of  free  soil  ia 
the  American  liepublic. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  also  a 
member  of  Congress  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  and  he  made  some  speeches  upon 
the  subjects  that  were  then  agitating  the 
country.  In  an  address  to  his  constituents 
in  April,  18G1 — I  hope  I  am  not  inaccurate 
about  that — be  declared  that  he  would 
never  vote  a  single  dollar  or  a  single  man 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  he 
never  did  so  long  as  he  was  in  Congress. 

He  consistently  and  persistently  voted 
against  every  measure  for  upholding  the 
Union  cause  and  re-enforcing  its  armies, 
voted  against  all  the  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  finally  declared  by  a  nay  vote 
that  he  would  not  hold  that  the  amend- 
ments were  constitutional  or  binding  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
And  yet  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  I 
think  deserves  charity  more  than  any  man 
that  I  know  upon  this  floor,  and  who  has 
received  it  at  the  hands  of  his  associates, 
and  who  can  less  afford  than  any  man 
of  my  acquaintance  to  invite  a  scrutiny  of 
his  war  record  with  anybody,  with  play- 
fulness and  hilariousness  refers  to  the  fact 
that  I  served  during  the  war  as  a  judge- 
advocate  with  the  rank  of  major  and  sub- 
sequently of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  have 
this  to  say  r'That  however  obscure  or  in- 
efficient my  services  may  have  been,  they 
were  always  on  the  side  of  my  country, 
and  not  as  his  has  been,  always  against  it. 

*  '     *  •3fr  *  * 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  Mr.  President- 
Mr.  INGALLS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  allow  me  to  ask  him  whether  the 
soldiers  of  Indiana  did  not  threaten  to 
hang  him  with  a  bell-rope  on  a  train  be- 
tween New  Castle  and  Terre  Haute  after 
he  made  that  "Lincoln  dog"  speech? 
[Laughter.] 
Mr.  VOORHEES.  Mr.  President    *    * 

*  -x-  -x-  *  *  *  »  ["Order!"  "Order!"] 
Such  a  thing  never  occurred  in  the  world. 
That  is  all  the  answer  I  have  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  hardly  in  order.  Personal  dis- 
cussion is  not  proper.  The  Chair  hopes 
Senators  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YOORHEES.  I  pass  it  back  to 
the    ************ 

Mr.  INGALLS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  very  reputable  gentleman  in  the  Cham- 
ber, a  citizen  of  Indiana,  who  informs  me 
that  the  signers  of  the  certificate  about 
the  "Lincoln  dog"  speech  are  entirely 
reputable  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  of 
Sullivan  County,  and  that  he  knows  fifty 
people  there  who  heard  the  speech  made 
and  can  swear  to  it. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.    ****** 
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Mr.  EUSTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
rise  to  very  briefly  protest  against  the  great 
freedom  and  license  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  seen  fit  to  discuss 
the  election  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  I  am  aware  that  we 
must  make  great  allowances  for  that  Sen- 
ator. The  fact  is  that  his  speech  reminded 
me  of  a  conversation  that  I  happened  to 
overhear  yesterday  between  two  ladies. 
One  of  them  said  seriously  to  tho  other, 
"What  a  great  place  Washington  is  for 
amusement;  just  think  of  it;  we  have 
Ingalls  and  the  circus  and  the  races  all 
the  same  week."  [Laughter.]  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  will  complain  of  the  very  the- 
atrical entertainment  that  we  have  had 
furnished  us  to-day  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly.unseemly,  undignified,  and  un- 
just for  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  absence  of  any  proof  or  any  testimony 
whatsoever,  to  denounce  as  fraudulent  an 
election  which  has  been  held  in  a  State. 
I  would  inform  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  that 
election  has  been  conducted,  being  a  State 
election,  is  none  of  his  business  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  INGALLS.     We  think  it  is. 
*  *  *  ,  *  *  * 

Mr.  EUSTIS.  What  do  you  mean 
by  stating  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  illegally  and  uncon- 
stitutionally in  office?  What  do  you 
mean  by  stating  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  is  a  usurpation? 
What  does  that  mean  except  that  we  have 
a  government  which  has  been  established 
and  installed  by  revolutionary  methods 
and  not  by  constitutional  and  legal  meth- 
ods ;  that  we  are  reducing  ourselves  to  the 
level  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  that  you  are  going  into  the  canvass 
with  the  declarations  which  you  have 
made  by  your  conventions  proclaiming 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
elected,  not  by  the  free  and  honest  suf- 
frage of  the  American  people,  but  that  he 
holds  his  election  by  virtue  of  the  supres- 
sion  of  the  will  of  the  majority  and  by 
reason  of  the  violence  and  intimidation 
and  fraud  committed  in  the  Southern  States 

at  their  elections. 

*  *  ■*  *         .  # 

I  tell  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
I  will  teach,  him  what  an  election  in  Louis- 
iana is  some  day.     I  will  tell  youtthat 


there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Warmnth  should 
have  received  500  ^otes  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  instead  of  2  .000.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  .olitary  colored  man  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  should  have  cast  a  vote 
for  such  a  governor  as  Warmoth.  He  has' 
a  record  as  governor  in  Louisiana. 

Suppose  we  did  resort  to  irregularities; 
suppose  we  did  resort  to  fraud;  suppose 
we  did  what  you  accuse  us  of  doing,  and 
what  we  know  perfectly  well  we  did  not 
do,  what  did  you  give  us  by  your  fraudu- 
lent elections  ? 

*  #  *  *  * 

I,  as  a  Democrat  of  that  State,  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  every  struggle 
which  that  noble  people  have  made,  tell 
you.  that  instead  of  being  abashed  by  your 
charges  and  aspersions,  I  throw  them  back 
in  your  teeth  and  tell  3tou  that  I  am  proud 
of  what  the  people  of  Louisiana  have  done 
in  their  struggle  for  home  government  and 
for  the  redemption  of  the  State.  I  ap- 
plaud their  efforts,  and,  notwithstanding 
these  harangues  and  speeches  that  are 
made  by  political  leaders,  I  believe  that 
the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  honest  people  of  the  Xorth, 
because  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  only 
doing  what  the  people  of  Kansas  and  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  would  do  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  under  the 
same  conditions  unless  they  are  deficient 
in  manhood  and  patriotism,  and  I  know 

they  are  not. 

*  -&  *  *•  * 

Mr.  GIBSON.  But  they  will  never 
cease,  so  long  as  these  great  ele- 
ments of  liberty  exist,  to  feel  that 
they  ought  to  make  any  sacrifice  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  land  and  with  the  security  of  prop- 
erty, to  prevent  this  great  instrument  of 
Government  from  falling  in  the  hands  of 
a  race  marked  as  distinct  from  the  white 
race,  and  which  has  not  yet  the  capacity, 
because  perhaps  it  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fit  itself  for  the  responsibilities 
of  self-government. 

Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
should  take  the  ballot  away  from  the 
negro,  but  we  should  prevent  him  from 
casting  that  ballot  if  we  can  do  it  by  per- 
suasion, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  using  a 
phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  all  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  to  persuade  him  to 
desist  from  committing  the  government 
of  the  State  to  men  who  are  not  capable 
of  administering  it. 


Tuesday,  May  8, 1888. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  VOORHEES.  Mr.  President,  if  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  Senate,  I 
desire  to  make  a  statement  personal  to  myself,  which  I  conceive  to  be  due  to  the  Senate, 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  been  seriously  indisposed  and  confined  to  my  room  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  last  week.  I  visited  the  Senate  Chamber  yesterday  with  the  purpose  of  making  the 
statement  then  which  I  shall  make  now.  The  opportunity,  however,  did  not  present  itself  until 
I  was  suffering  so  much  pain  that  I  withdrew  from  the  Capitol  and  went  home. 

Referring  to  a  discussion  in  which  I  participated  last  week,  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senate,  that, 
however  severe  the  provocation  which  was  given,  yet.  I  made  use  of  language  at  that  time  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  rules  and  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  this  body  and  to  the  decorum  of  the 
Sonate.  I  regret  having  used  such  language,  and  tender  a  proper  apology  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  having  done  so.  My  high  respect  for  the  dignity  of  tins  body,  of  which  I  1 
been  for  many  years  now  a  member,  as  well  as  nry  self-respect,  induces  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment. 
— .  ■  . — — . 
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